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Somewhere  in  Korea 
Christmas  Day,  1952 

Dear  Goatfoot, 

This  is  another  one  of  those 
things  I  don't  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve, since  you  insist  upon  spend- 
ing most  of  your  time  doubting 
the  veracity  of  my  stories  and  very 
little  of  it  in  benefiting  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  by  putting 
in  a  decent  day's  work.  This  is 
too  good  to  keep  from  you  land- 
locked Leathernecks  back  there  in 
the  States,  though,  so  I'll  pass  it 
on.  You  know  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  this  bit,  so  you  should 
be  among  the  select  few  who 
know  all  the  facts  and  can  enjoy 
the  whole  story. 

It  all  started  about  a  month  ago, 
when  Moose  Muldoon  forgot  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a  hard- 
hearted first  sergeant  and  started 
acting  almost  human.  Since  you 
know  Muldoon  even  better  than 
I,   and  have  served  with  him  in 
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the  past,  you  undoubtedly  know 
that  it's  virtually  impossible  for 
him  to  go  wholehog  and  break 
clear  down  to  the  point  where  he 
could  actually  be  classified  as 
"people." 

Anyhow,  it's  about  this  sudden 
turnabout  that  I'm  going  to  tell 
you.  Like  I  said  before,  though, 
I  don't  think  you're  going  to  be- 
lieve it.  Just  remember  one  thing, 
however.  Anything  can — and 
usually  does — happen  in  Korea. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  tent  with 
the  flaps  standing  wide  open — 
just  sitting  around  bundled  up  in 
all  our  winter  clothing,  trying  not 
to  look  out  at  the  snow  that  was 
piled  a  foot-deep  in  front  of  our 
door.  That  only  made  it  seem 
colder.  (Reason  for  all  this  is  an 
issue  tent  stove  named  Alonzo, 
which  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
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us  in  anyway  and  insists  upon  go- 
ing on  rampages  and  filling  the 
place  with  smoke  at  the  slightest 
provocation. )  Apparently  the 
stove  had  been  provoked,  for  the 
tent  was  still  filled  with  smoke, 
and  we  were  looking  at  each  other 
through  the  grey  haze,  reserving 
our  individual  thoughts,  since  they 
were  highly  colorful — if  that's  the 
term  you'd  like  me  to  use. 

"This  is  the  season  for  doing 
things  for  people."  It  was  Moose 
Muldoon  who  hacked  out  the 
words  between  coughs.  "Do  any 
of  you  clowns  realize  that?" 

"Then  how  about  you  doing 
something  for  me.  Like  giving  me 
a  set  of  orders  out  of  this  icebox. 
I  don't  want  anything  big  in  the 
way  of  new  duty  stations.  Just 
anything  east  of  San  Francisco 
and  west  of  New  York."  My  teeth 
were  chattering  so  loudly  that  I 
was  afraid  he'd  miss  the  sarcasm. 
Maybe  he  did.  At  least  he  ignored 
me.  He  was  looking  out  into  the 
snow.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  looked 
too. 

The  woman  was  short  and 
stubby  in  her  heavy,  baggy  cloth- 
ing. She  carried  a  large,  paper- 
wrapped  bundle  on  top  of  her 
head,  balancing  it  with  indiffer- 
ence as  she  moved  carefully  across 
the  icy  stretch  of  road  that  sepa- 
rated our  tent  from  those  of  the 
staff  officers.  We  knew  her.  All 
of  us  knew  her.  She  had  been 
washing  our  laundry  for  eight 
months  which,  Goatfoot,  is  not 
unusual  in  Korea.  Everyone  does 
laundry  here.  The  strange  part 
was  that  she  never  charged  us. 
Nor  did  she  ever  charge  Colonel 
Dunhill  our  battalion  commander. 

I  don't  know  all  her  name,  but 
it  sounded  like  "Mamma  Soo  Hy," 
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so  that's  what  we  called  her.  If 
she  minded  it  didn't  show,  since 
she  would  only  giggle  and  shake 
her  head  when  we  tried  to  pay 
her  for  the  washing.  It  took  us  a 
long  time  to  find  out  that  she  had 
a  son  with  the  South  Korean 
Marine  Corps  when  they  were 
over  on  our  flank.  That  was  where 
he  had  been  killed.  Her  knowing 
that  the  whole  tentful  of  us  had 
served  as  liaison  between  our 
Marine  Division  and  the  Korean 
outfit  had  been  responsible  for  the 
free  wash  jobs. 

That  was  Bull  Muldoon's  reason 
for  desiring  to  act  like  something 
besides  a  first  sergeant  for  the 
moment.  My  feelings  must  have 
showed,  because  he  went  on  the 
defensive  as  he  glared  at  me 
through  the  slowly  clearing  smoke. 

"And  why  shouldn't  we  do 
something  for  the  old  girl?"  he 
demanded.  "She's  done  plenty  for 
us." 

I  started  to  say  something,  but 
he  cut  in  with:  "You'd  be  getting 
locked  up  regularly  for  wearing 
dirty  dungarees  if  it  wasn't  for 
her." 

"Sergeant  Muldoon,"  I  ad- 
dressed him  coldly,  "as  a  tech- 
nical sergeant  of  no  mean  repute 
in  this  man's  Marine  Corps,  I  re- 
sent that.  I'm  quite  capable  of 
laundering  my  own  gear,  if  nec- 
essary." 

It  didn't  chastise  him.  As  we 
both  know,  no  one  has  ever 
chastised  a  first  sergeant.  He  did 
ignore  me,  though,  as  he  turned  to 
stare  at  Horizontal  Higgins,  who 
was  living  up  to  his  name.  Higgins 
was  nearly  buried  in  his  sleeping 
bag — boots  and  all — trying  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

"What     about     it,      Higgins?" 


Moose  growled.  "Have  any  money 
you'd  care  to  invest  in  a  good 
cause?" 

"Whose  cause?  Yours  or  some- 
one else's?"  Higgin's  voice  was 
muffled  in  the  depth  of  the  sleep- 
ing bag. 

"Mamma  Soo  Hy's,"  Moose 
grunted.  "And  when'd  they  start 
making  clowns  with  staff  ser- 
geant's stripes?" 

"What  do  you  have  in  mind, 
friend?"  I  asked.  "How  about  a 
sled.  She  could  slide  in  with  the 
laundry." 

"Nope.  Something  better  than 
that.  You  will  just  give.  Ten  dollars, 
to  be  exact."  He  glanced  coolly 
about  the  tent,  taking  in  each 
of  us.  Jim  Moran  looked  up  from 
the  canvas  cot  where  he  had  been 
contemplating  the  tip  of  his  boot. 

"That,"  Moran  announced,  "is 
fifty  dollars!  What  do  you  want 
to  buy  her — a  home?" 

Bull  Muldoon  was  suddenly  on 
his  feet.  His  cap  was  in  his  hand, 
and  he  had  a  look  in  his  eye.  It 


"Next  time  you  eat  out  of  that  helmet, 
private,  don't  complain  about  the  flavor 
of  my  stew!" 


meant  money.  I  was  the  first  vic- 
tim. The  others  followed.  Higgins 
feigned  sleep  until  Bull  threatened 
to  throw  him  out  in  the  snow.  He 
gave  ten  dollars. 

"But  what're  you  going  to  buy?" 
Higgins  demanded.  "Don't  I  have 
a  right  to  know  what  my  money's 
going  to  buy?" 

"Not  your  money,  lad,"  the  first 
sergeant  corrected.  "You  are  only 
an  investor  in  this  enterprise.  You 
will  see  it  when  it  comes  from 
Japan." 

And  that  was  that. 

There  was  no  other  word,  ex- 
cept that  we  knew  when  one  of 
the  clerks  went  to  Japan  on 
official  business — with  our  money. 
We  saw  the  huge  crate  that  came 
back  with  him  and  was  stored 
in  Muldoon's  office. 

For  once  the  stove  was  not 
smoking.  Everyone  but  Muldoon 
wras  in  the  tent.  It  was  still  three 
days  until  Christmas  and  guesses 
were  flying  around  under  the  can- 
vas with  the  abandon  of  a  midget 
racer  on  a  muddy  track. 

"Maybe  it's  a  washing  machine/' 
Higgins  ventured  from  the  depths 
of  his  bunk. 

"It's  too  long  and  flat  a  crate 
for  that,"  I  told  him. 

"Maybe  it's  a  long,  flat,  washing 
machine,"  he  argued. 

"But  what  would  you  use  for 
electricity?" 

Moran  spoke  up.  "I'm  missing  a 
khaki  shirt,  and  I  saw  her  wearing 
one  with  the  outline  of  sergeant's 
stripes  still  on  the  sleeves.  Maybe 
she  can  arrange  the  same  thing 
for  her  washer.  Plug  into  our  sys- 
tem when  we  ain't  lookin'." 

"Are  you  suggesting  that 
mammasan    is   a    thief?"   Higgins 
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came  up  from  his  bunk,  scowling. 
He  had  come  out  one  shirt  long 
on  the  last  laundry  so  she  had  a 
stout  defender. 

Moran  shrugged  indifferently. 
"No  such  thing.  I'm  only  suggest- 
ing that  she  shows  an  amazing 
amount  of  enterprise." 

And  that's  the  way  it  went. 
There  were  more  guesses — some 
as  fantastic  as  a  portable  heli- 
copter and  parachutes  so  she  could 
hover  over  the  camp,  flying  from 
group  to  group,  air  dropping  their 
laundry.  That  one  was  squelched 
with  the  point  that  only  fifty 
dollars  was  involved.  The  Jap- 
anese didn't  build  copters  for  that 
kind  of  money. 

Muldoon  refused  to  say  any- 
thing. He'd  only  smile  his  almost 
human  smile  and  raise  one  of 
those  big,  bushy  eyebrows  in  his 
best  imitation  of  Burt  Lancaster. 

"Patience,  gentlemen,  patience. 
If  I  told  you,  the  word  would 
be  out,  and  Mamma  Soo  Hy 
would  know  more  than  I  do  about 
her  gift.  You'll  know  on  Christmas 
Day." 

We  waited.  Not  too  patiently, 
but  we  waited. 

We  even  waited  until  noon  on 
Christmas  Day.  It  was  as  much 
of  a  holiday  as  you  get  out  here, 
but  it  passed  slowly.  We  were 
about  ready  to  adjourn  to  the  mess 
tent  for  the  turkey  and  the  rest 
of  the  mess  sergeant's  trimmings, 
when  she  arrived. 

She  was  dressed  in  her  Sunday 
best,  which  included  the  shirt  that 
still  showed  the  outline  of  the 
sergeant's  stripes,  a  long  black 
skirt  that  was  damp  at  the  bottom 
with  melted  snow,  and  rubber 
shoes  that  are  a  Korean  trade- 
mark. The  bundle  of  laundry  that 
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was  meant  for  our  tent  was 
balanced  atop  her  head. 

Muldoon  stepped  out  of  the 
tent  as  she  deposited  the  bundle 
just  outside  the  flap  and  turned 
away. 

"Chotte  motte."  Bull  rumbled 
at  her  in  his  Japanese.  "We  have 
sukoshi  presento,  mammasan" 

She  turned  to  stare  at  him  for 
a  moment  with  dark,  dubious 
eyes.  It  was  Christmas  even  in 
Korea,  but  she  was  wondering 
what  a  group  of  rough-looking 
characters  like  us  would  have  for 
a  tired  old  woman. 

"Ah,  so  deska?"  she  breathed 
politely. 

Muldoon  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  lead  her  in  by  the  stove  that 
was  still  behaving  itself.  ( It  hadn't 
gone  on  a  smoking  jag  in  three 
days. )  He  motioned  to  me. 

"Keep  her  here,  Malone.  Amuse 
her  until  I  get  back." 

He  was  running,  slipping,  al- 
most falling  on  the  clear  ice  of 
the  road  as  he  hurried  across  to 
his  office. 

It  was  beautiful.  Something 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the 
States  could  have  been  proud  of. 
It  was  a  surprise,  and  I  found  my- 
self wondering  how  far  our  fifty 
clams  had  gone.  All  red  and 
chrome,  it  had  a  horn  that 
sounded  like  an  air  raid  siren  as 
Muldoon  pushed  down  on  it. 
Higgins  came  out  of  his  bunk; 
then  he  looked  up,  muttered  un- 
pleasant thoughts  about  first 
sergeants  with  minds  of  prac- 
tical jokers  and  tried  to  slip  his 
composure  back  into  place. 

It  was  a  bicycle. 

But  what  a  bicycle!  It  looked 
like  all  the  things  that  are  prom- 
ised in  a  mail  order  catalogue  but 


never  seem  to  be  when  the  item 
comes  along  C.O.D.  It  was  beau- 
tiful. More  than  fifty  dollars  beau- 
tiful, my  friend. 

I  was  looking  at  mammasaris 
face  as  she  saw  the  bike.  Sud- 
denly the  cares  were  gone.  The 
wrinkles,  too.  All  I  could  see  was 
that  row  of  gold-crowned  teeth 
spread  in  the  widest  smile  I've 
ever  seen.  It  made  those  "Pack  up, 
boy,  you're  being  rotated  home" 
smiles  look  like  sickly  efforts. 

The  first  sergeant  was  grinning 
almost  as  broadly  as  he  pushed  the 
bicycle  up  to  Mamma  Soo  Hy  and 
halted,  pointing  down  at  it;  then 
around  the  circle  at  us. 

"Sukoshi  presento,  ma  m  masan 
— from  all  of  us,"  he  announced 
with  a  formality  that  left  him  em- 
barrassed. There  was  nothing  em- 
barrassed about  our  washwoman, 
though. 

She  glanced  questioningly  at 
Muldoon  and  then  around  the 
circle  of  faces.  I  nodded  to  her  as 
she  halted  to  look  at  me. 

"It's  yours,  lady.  Go  ahead  and 
ride  it." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment; 
then  forgetting  her  fifty-odd  years, 
she  scrambled  onto  the  bike  with 
all  the  agility  of  a  demolitions 
man  trying  to  get  away  from  a 
twenty-pound  charge. 

Muldoon  steadied  the  mechan- 
ical wonder  as  her  feet  came  from 
beneath  the  long  skirt  to  find  the 
pedals.  He  pushed  her  along  the 
edge  of  the  road  until  she  gained 
speed. 

Then  the  bicycle  suddenly  ca- 
reened over  the  embankment  that 
separated  us  from  the  officers. 
The  laughter  was  suddenly  gone. 

There  was  a  high-pitched 
scream,  then  the  sound  of  tearing; 


canvas.  I  glanced  around.  The 
crowd  had  suddenly  disappeared 
and  Bull  Muldoon  and  I  stood 
there  on  the  icy  road  alone. 

Colonel  Dunhill's  face  was  red 
as  he  came  charging  over  the  em- 
bankment, his  fur  hat  tilted  at  a 
crazy  angle.  He  stood  there  for  a 
moment,  twin  streams  of  frost 
coming  out  of  his  nostrils.  He  was 
really  heated  up. 

"Muldoon,  who  let  that  woman 
in  my  tent?"  he  bawled.  Bull  was 
still  licking  his  lips,  trying  to  think 
of  an  answer  when  he  turned  to 
me. 

"And  where  did  that  woman  get 
that  bicycle?" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  my  fault,  sir, 
Muldoon  finally  stuttered.  His 
tone  was  more  of  a  squeak  than 
a  voice.  It  surprised  me. 

"I'll  want  to  see  you  in  my 
tent  as  soon  as  that  woman  gets 
out  of  there  with  the  bicycle,  and 
I'm  making  you  responsible  for 
getting  her  out  within  the  next 
thirty  seconds." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Now,  Goatfoot,  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  I'd  ever  desert  a 
friend  in  need,  but  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  I  sat  in  the 
tent  and  waited  for  word. 

It  went  on  for  nearly  three 
hours,  that  wait.  Muldoon  didn't 
come  back.  Stranger  yet,  neither 
did  Mamma  Soo  Hy. 

Then  we  saw  them.  She  was  on 
the  bicycle.  With  head  lowered, 
obviously  hoping  that  no  one 
would  recognize  him,  Muldoon 
was  walking  beside  her,  holding 
the  bike  erect.  He  was  giving  in- 
structions. 

Best 

Shark    Maloxe 
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Dan  Valentine 
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eave  it  to  the  veterans  to  find 
L  new  ways  to  make  a  living. 

It  might  have  been  the  hot 
sun  on  those  Pacific  atolls,  the 
winter  in  France,  or  the  climate 
in  Korea,  but  the  returning  GI 
Joes  have  gone  all  out  in  creating 
new  businesses. 

In  Denver,  for  instance,  a 
couple  of  veterans  are  making  a 
living  "polishing  brass."  These 
fellows  have  set  up  a  brass-polish- 
ing service  for  large,  Denver 
office  buildings,  theaters,  and 
hotels.  They  contract  by  the  year 
to  keep  the  brass  polished  and 
shiny  in  each  of  their  client's 
buildings. 

And  in  Iowa  a  veteran  operates 
a  worm  farm.  He  started  as  a 
hobby  to  raise  worms  for  fisher- 
men. Business  was  so  good,  how- 
ever, that  now  he  runs  his  own 
farm,  cultivating  the  wriggling 
creatures  on  a  mass  production 
basis.  He  even  cans  the  worms 
and  ships  them  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  veteran 
student  is  putting  himself  through 
college  by  doing  things  that  other 
people  don't  want  to  do.  You 
name  it,  and  he'll  do  it — that's 
his  slogan.  So  far  he's  been  mak- 
ing a  good  living  doing  such  dan- 
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gerous  things  as  baby  sitting  with 
a  lion  while  the  lion's  owner  went 
to  a  movie.  His  most  dangerous 
job  to  date  has  been  the  task  of 
returning  an  engagement  ring  to 
a  fellow  from  his  sweetheart  who 
was  no  longer  interested. 

Meanwhile  in  Fitchburg,  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  veteran  with  a  little 
initiative  purchased  the  town  jail 
which  was  no  longer  in  use  and 
converted  it  into  a  modern  bake- 
shop.  The  prison  bakery,  needless 
to  say,  bakes  cakes  without  steel 
saws  inside. 

Out  in  South  Dakota  two 
former  infantry  officers  are  stream- 
lining the  pheasant  business.  They 
are  operating  a  pheasant  farm, 
raising  the  elusive  birds  on  a 
domestic  scale,  and  shipping 
frozen  pheasants  all  over  the 
country.  They  say  business  is 
good. 

Veterans  are  also  doing  more 
than  their  share  to  mobilize  Amer- 
ican industry  and  put  it  on 
wheels. 

A  former  soldier  in  the  east  has 
outfitted  a  complete  music  and 
piano  store  in  a  large  army  surplus 
truck  and  covers  the  rural  areas 
of  his  state,  peddling  spinets, 
saxophones,  and  mandolin  strings 
to  the  music-starved  farmers. 


Veterans  are  also  operating 
mobile  grocery  stores,  flower 
shops,  stationery  stores,  photo 
studios,  hardware  stores,  and  shoe 
shops — all  on  wheels.  It's  a  nice 
way  to  see  the  country  and  make 
a  living  at  the  same  time. 

But  a  World  War  II  veteran  in 
Omaha — a  former  Air  Force  pilot 
— has  come  up  with  the  most 
dangerous  way  to  make  a  living 
ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man.  He  operates  a  driving  school 
exclusively  for  women. 

An  Ohio  ex-GI  is  on  his  way  to 
his  first  million  because  he  has 
streamlined  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican hot  dog.  Fresh  from  overseas 
this  soldier  believed,  and  rightly 
so,  that  the  average  American 
baseball  and  football  fan  was  los- 
ing much  of  the  zest  of  the  game 
because  he  was   constantly  wor- 


ried for  fear  that  the  hot  dog 
would  slip  out  of  the  open  side 
of  the  bun,  so  this  enterprising 
veteran — a  former  baker — con- 
ceived the  idea  of  baking  the 
hot  dog  inside  the  bun.  Now 
everybody's  happy  and  he's  mak- 
ing a  fortune. 

And  still  another  former  soldier 
— a  rough,  tough  infantry  man — 
found  his  life's  work,  and  a  better 
than  average  livelihood,  playing 
Peter  Rabbit.  Realizing  that 
youngsters  love  to  receive  letters 
and  also  realizing  that  the  average 
young  boy  or  girl  doesn't  get 
much  mail,  he  offers  his  Peter 
Rabbit  letter  service  to  doting 
parents.  For  a  monthly  fee  the 
fellow  writes  a  nice  long  letter 
to  the  children  on  his  list  and 
signs  each  letter  "Peter  Rabbit." 


Beating   Odds 

Although  he  was  blind  since  the  age  of  seven,  James  Wilson,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  earned  a  living  by  guiding  strangers  through  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

Lloyd  Stokes  is  a  one-armed  barber  of  Walking  Creek,  Kentucky. 

After  the  doctors  thought  he  would  only  live  six  months.  Jack 
Scott  of  near  Edinburgh  walked  across  three  continents.  In  five  years 
he  logged  30,000  miles. 

Captain  Gerald  Lowry,  who  is  totally  blind,  once  shot  a  77  on  the 
Kensington  Country  Club  Golf  Course  of  London,  England. 

John  Eck  climbed  up  the  Washington  Monument's  898  steps  in 
forty-eight  minutes.  He  has  no  legs. 

A  very  successful  "one-armed  paperhanger"  is  Albert  I.  Smith, 
of  Dedham,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  can  drive  a  car,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Korean  conflict  cost  Corporal  Smith  parts 
of  both  arms  and  both  legs. 
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Who's  Who 


The  people  listed  below  work  in  a  bank.  In  the  right-hand  column, 
but  not  necessarily  in  proper  order,  are  the  positions  they  hold.  Can 
you  fit  the  right  person  to  the  right  job  using  the  clues  given?  If  you 
get  stuck,  try  page  15. 


Mr.   Roberts 
Mr.  Edwards 
Miss  Gray 
Mrs.  Miller 
Mr.  Brown 
Miss  Potter 


Manager 

Assistant  Manager 

Cashier 

Stenographer 

Teller 

Clerk 


Clues : 

a.  The  assistant  manager  is  the  manager's  grandson. 

b.  The  cashier  is  the  stenographer's  son-in-law. 

c.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  bachelor. 

d.  Mr.  Brown  is  25  years  old. 

e.  Miss  Gray  is  the  teller's  step-sister. 

f.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  neighbor  of  the  manager. 


Manager 

Asst.  Manager 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

Cashier 

Teller 

*&.  to.  &uf?ae 


It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Indian  warrior,  Osceola,  or  ''Black 
Drink,"  was  born  about  1500  and 
reared  among  the  Muskogee 
Creeks  on  the  Tallapoosa  River 
in  central  Alabama.  However, 
little  is  known  of  certainty  about 
his  early  years.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  he  was  a  half-breed, 
born  of  a  Creek  Indian  mother 
and  an  English  father,  William 
Powell.  Hence  it  was  that  by  some 
Indian  agents  he  was  known  as 
Powell  rather  than  Osceola. 

Some  would  have  it  that  as  a 
teen-ager  he  first  demonstrated 
his  military  sagacity  at  Horseshoe 
Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  where  in 
1814  Andrew  Jackson  soundly 
whipped  the  Creeks.  Were  that 
the  case,  Osceola  embarked  on  his 
warlike  career  at  the  tender  age 
of  about  14  years. 

A  contemporary  white  man  de- 
scribed Osceola  as  "a  remarkably 
handsome  example  of  a  typical 
full-blooded  and  wild  Indian." 
And  we  have  Osceola's  own 
words:  "No  foreign  blood  runs 
in  my  veins;  I  am  a  pure-blooded 
Muskogee." 


At  any  rate,  around  1830 
Osceola  emerged  from  the  realm 
of  Alabama  doubt  and  mystery  to 
appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
King,  a  troop-protected,  Indian 
agency  in  north  central  Florida 
Territory,  a  few  miles  east  of  what 
is  now  Ocala. 

A  Muskogee  by  birth,  Osceola 
naturally  was  not  a  Seminole 
chieftain  by  heredity,  nor  was  he 
ever  elected  a  chief  by  the  Indians 
of  Florida.  He  assumed  leader- 
ship gradually  through  his  regal 
mien,  high  intelligence,  and  mag- 
netic personality.  An  admiring 
army  captain,  present  at  a  pow- 
wow in  1832,  pictured  Osceola 
with: 

His  eye  calm,  serious,  fixed;  his 
attitude  manly,  graceful,  erect;  his 
thin  and  close-pressed  lips.  .  .  .  his 
dignified  and  composed  attitude, 
perfect  and  solemn  silence  except 
during  his  sententious  talk,  his  arms 
folded  firmly  on  the  protruding  chest. 

Sententious  talk?  It  was  in 
1832  that  there  began  a  series  of 
conferences  at  which  the  Semi- 
nole  chiefs   were   made   glowing 
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promises  of  virgin  hunting  grounds 
and  lucrative  annuities  should 
they  surrender  their  Florida  hold- 
ings and  migrate  to  strange  res- 
ervations across  the  far-off  Mis- 
sissippi. A  few  of  the  older  chiefs 
"made  their  marks."  Not  so 
Osceola  who  broke  into  an  im- 
passioned, eloquent  harangue. 
Why,  asked  "Black  Drink,"  should 
the  Indians  give  up  their  fields 
and  herds  of  cattle,  their  forests 
and  hunting  grounds,  their  rivers 
teaming  with  fish?  The  Seminoles 
loved  Florida;  it  was  their  home, 
he  argued. 

It  was  this  adamantine  refusal 
to  consider  cession  of  the  Indians' 
homelands  and  his  vehement  op- 
position to  any  westward  migra- 
tion of  the  tribesmen  that  won  for 
Osceola  a  fanatic  following  among 
the  younger  warriors — and  even- 
tual leadership  of  the  Seminoles. 

In  April,  1835,  Wiley  Thomp- 
son, the  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
King,  called  a  conference  in  a 
final  effort  to  persuade,  if  not 
force,  all  the  Seminole  chiefs  to 
bind  the  entire  "nation"  to  emigra- 
tion treaties  previously  signed  by 
a  few  elderly  sachems.  Thompson 
warned  that  unless  the  red  men 
would  agree  to  leave  Florida  vol- 
untarily by  a  deadline  set  at  Jan- 
uary 1,  1836,  no  more  powder 
would  be  issued  for  hunting  even 
if  the  tribesmen  and  their  women 
and  children  were  to  starve. 

The  defiant  Osceola  burst  out 
with:  "Am  I  a  slave?  I  am  an 
Indian — a  Seminole!  I  will  make 
the  white  man  red  with  blood, 
and  then  blacken  him  in  the  sun 
and  rain,  where  the  wolf  shall 
smell  of  his  bones,  and  the  buz- 
zards live  on  his  flesh." 
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Despite  the  Seminole's  threats 
— which  were  to  prove  all  too 
prophetic — Wiley  Thompson  was 
unyielding.  One  by  one  he  sum- 
moned the  chiefs  by  name  to  the 
table  upon  which  rested  the  treaty 
parchment.  Some  signed:  others 
"shook  their  heads  and  stood  or 
sat  like  stone." 

"Osceola!" 

The  Seminole  strode  forward 
with  slow  deliberation.  Facing  the 
Indian  agent  and  the  army  officers 
seated  around  the  table  he  abrupt- 
ly exclaimed:  "The  land  is  ours!" 
Then  with  a  rapid  snake-like  mo- 
tion he  whipped  out  his  dagger 
and  plunged  it  into  the  table 
through  the  long,  white  paper. 
"That  is  the  way  I  sign!" 

The  exasperated  Indian  agent 
ordered  soldiers  to  rush  Osceola 
to  the  guard  house.  There  he 
languished  and  plotted  for  several 
days  in  irons.  "Black  Drink" 
feigned  contrition.  He  was  re- 
leased by  Thompson  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  henceforth  he 
would  devote  his  persuasive  tal- 
ents and  oratory  to  fostering  mi- 
gration of  the  Indians  by  the  New 
Year's  date  set  as  the  deadline. 

Instead,  the  liberated  Seminole, 
the  marks  of  the  irons  still  men- 
tally smarting,  set  about  fostering 
armed  opposition  to  any  westward 
journeys. 

Osceola's  rancor  soon  burst  all 
bounds.  His  wife,  allegedly  the 
daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave 
mother,  was  seized,  as  the  laws 
of  the  land  then  permitted,  by 
slave  traders.  Thereafter  "Black 
Drink"  lived  only  for  revenge 
against  all  whites.  For  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life, 
Osceola  was  Florida's  firebrand. 


In  October,  1833,  Osceola  killed 
Charley  Emathla,  a  minor  chief 
who  had  agreed  to  migrate  with 
his  small  tribe.  Then  ensued  a 
series  of  raids  on  isolated  settle- 
ments. The  tribesmen  ranged  and 
ravaged  far  and  wide.  Florida  vol- 
unteers were  mustered  into  mili- 
tary service,  and  Federal  troops 
were  rushed  into  the  territory  for 
the  protection  of  the  pioneers. 

On  December  28,  near  Fort 
King,  the  vengeful  Osceola  shot, 
killed,  and  scalped  Wiley  Thomp- 
son and  his  lieutenant-secretary. 
That  same  fateful  day  Major 
Francis  L.  Dade's  command  was 
ambushed  and  annihilated  by 
Osceola's  followers  while  en  route 
from  Fort  Brooke  on  Tampa  Bay 
to  reinforce  Fort  King.  Only  three 
severely  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
column  of  eight  officers  and  102 
enlisted  men  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
Osceola,  flushed  and  exulting  over 
the  disaster  inflicted  upon  Dade's 
detachment,  attacked  and  drove 
back  Brigadier  General  Duncan 
L.  Clinch's  troops  as  they  were 
attempting   to   cross   the    Withla- 
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coochee  River  some  forty  miles 
northwest  of  the  site  of  the  Dade 
ambuscade.  Five  more  soldiers 
were  killed,  40  wounded.  Osceola 
was  making  the  white  men  "red 
with  blood"! 

The  so-called  "Dade  massacre" 
was  the  "Pearl  Harbor"  of  the 
bloodiest  Indian  conflict  in  the 
country's  history  and  the  longest 
war  ever  waged  by  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

The  Florida  War  lasted  almost 
seven  years.  Nearly  1,600  "regu- 
lars" were  killed  in  battle  in  the 
alligator-infested,  cypress  swamps 
or  died  of  disease  in  the  malaria- 
ridden  jungles.  Militiamen  and 
volunteers  suffered  unnumbered 
casualties  in  the  mangrove 
thickets.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps- 
units  sweltered  in  the  heat  haze 
of  the  salt  marshes.  At  one  time 
as  many  as  10,000  troops  were  in 
the  field,  battling  both  the  smug- 
gled guns  of  the  Indians  and  the 
razor-sharp  spears  of  the  sawgrass. 
Over  120  palmetto  log  block- 
houses of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  designated  "forts"  were  erected 
throughout  Florida  Territory.  The 
cost  of  the  war  has  been  esti- 
mated at  40  million — a  staggering 
sum  for  that  era. 

The  Army  was  prone  to  fight 
by  the  book.  For  instance,  the 
annihilation  of  Dade's  column  in 
the  dense  pine  country  near  the 
sources  of  the  Withlacoochee  River 
was  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the 
defeat  of  Braddock's  command  in 
the  heavily  wooded  ravine  near 
the  Monongahela  River. 

Osceola  used  no  book.  Under 
his  inspired,  crafty  leadership  the 
Seminoles,  sequestering  their 
women  and  children  on  low-lying 
humpback  islands  in   impassable 
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swamplands,  employed  "hit  and 
run"  guerrilla  tactics.  "Black 
Drink"  was  "here  today,  there  to- 
morrow." He  was  a  master  at  in- 
filtration and  the  night  attack. 
Harassment  of  troops  on  the 
march  was  ceaseless,  raiding  of 
settlements  and  scalping  of 
settlers,  continuous.  The  piercing 
Seminole  war  whoop  "Yohohee!" 
completely  terrorized  Florida  for 
long  years. 

As  the  war  dragged  endlessly 
on,  clamor  from  the  press,  politi- 
cians, and  public  for  action 
soared.  The  official  heads  of  mili- 
tary "brass"  rolled.  One  after  an- 
other generals  came  and  confident- 
ly planned  grandiose  campaigns 
based  upon  their  experiences  in 
the  War  of  1812  in  which  all  had 
gained  just  fame.  The  generals 
found  that  the  redskins  did  not 
stand  to  fight  in  the  manner  of 
the  redcoats.  The  grandly  planned 
campaigns  failed;  the  disillusioned 
generals  were  relieved  of  their 
commands. 

But  on  Christmas  Day,  1837, 
in  the  absence,  be  it  noted,  of  the 
sagacious  Osceola,  the  Seminoles 
made  the  tactical  error  of  engag- 
ing with  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor's 
advancing  troopers  from  a  pre- 
pared position  on  a  hammock  on 
the  northeast  shores  of  Lake 
Okeechobee.  In  a  gory,  three-hour 
battle,  4  of  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready's"  officers  and  22  of  his 
soldiers  were  killed,  114  were 
wounded. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Okeechobee 
saw  the  end  of  organized  resist- 
ance by  the  Indians,  but  not  the 
end  of  the  conflict.  In  fact,  the 
Florida  War  never  did  end;  it  just 
faded  away.  There  never  was  a 
peace  treaty. 
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After  about  4,000  red  men  had 
gradually  been  rounded  up  for 
transportation  to  the  West  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  the  carbines 
ceased  their  barking.  Several  hun- 
dred Seminoles  escaped  into  the 
swampy  fastnesses  of  the  Ever- 
glades. 

But  the  Florida  firebrand  was 
well  over  three  years  dead  when 
the  scalping  knives  of  the  Semi- 
noles were  sheathed. 

In  October,  1837,  Osceola,  pre- 
ceded by  the  bearer  of  a  white 
plume  and  a  pipe — the  Seminole 
flag  of  truce— appeared  before 
Fort  Peyton,  six  miles  south  of  St. 
Augustine.  He  was  granted  a 
parley.  Commander  of  all  troops 
in  Florida  was  Major  General 
Thomas  S.  Jesup.  Goaded  by  the 
incessant  hue  and  cry  for  early 
termination  of  a  highly  unpopular 
war,  Jesup  ordered  the  chieftain 
seized  and  taken  to  Fort  Marion 
in  St.  Augustine. 

When  he  realized  his  betrayal 
the  Seminole  turned  to  a  com- 
panion with:  "You  must  talk;  I 
am  choked." 

Osceola  was  sent  from  Fort 
Marion  to  Fort  Moultrie  in  South 
Carolina.  Three  months  later  he 
died;  romanticists  say,  of  a  broken 
heart,  his  doctor  said  malaria. 

Osceola's  seizure  and  early 
death  brought  down  upon  the 
hapless  Army,  General  Jesup  in 
particular,  the  ire  of  the  afore- 
mentioned press,  politicians,  and 
public.  The  New  York  Herald  de- 
nounced "the  perfidious  capture 
of  Osceola,  when  the  chieftain 
was  engaged  in  honest  parley 
which  it  is  believed  would  have 
terminated  the  war."  "Reprehen- 
sible" and  "outrageous,"  other  edi- 
tors termed  Jesup's  action. 


There  was  immediate  nation- 
wide revulsion  to  the  deception 
practiced  on  the  Seminole  war- 
lord. Overnight  were  forgotten 
the  murder  of  Charley  Emathla, 
the  assassination  of  Wiley  Thomp- 
son, and  the  slaughter  of  Dade 
and  his  men. 

Abruptly  began  the  heroization 
of  Osceola.  The  war  was  to  drag 
on  another  three,  drab  years;  yet 
as  early  as  1839  grain  was  being 
loaded  at  Chicago  on  the  Great 
Lakes  ship  "Osceola." 

A  contrite  and  remorseful  coun- 
try, which  had  wanted  no  truck- 
whatsoever  with  the  living 
Osceola,  broke  into  a  rash  of 
place-naming  and  thing-naming 
for  the  dead  warrior.  Particularly 
was  this  so  in  the  Midwest  which 
in  1835-42  sent  so  many  volunteers 
into  the  dank  Florida  wilderness. 
Veterans  of  the  grim  campaigns 
named  their  sons  for  Osceola.  To- 
day, nineteen  cities,  villages,  and 
hamlets  in  that  many  states  are 
named  for  the  warrior. 

Osceola's  remains  lie  buried  at 


the  old  fort  in  South  Carolina's 
Charleston  Harbor.  The  grave  is 
guarded  by  a  heavy  wrought-iron 
fence.  The  inscription  on  the 
slabstone,  deeply  cracked  by  the 
earthquake  of  1886,  reads: 

Osceola 

Partiot  and  Warrior 

Died  at  Fort  Moultrie 

January  30th  1838 

When  Osceola  felt  death  ap- 
proaching he  asked  that  he  be 
garbed  in  his  battle  dress.  His 
dagger  was  placed  on  his  chest. 

Officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
found  the  Seminole  a  foeman 
"worthy  of  their  steel"  buried 
Osceola  with  full  military  honors. 
As  his  body  was  being  placed  in 
the  crypt,  Fort  Moultrie's  twenty- 
six-star  flag  was  lowered,  and  the 
fort's  guns  boomed  out  in  a  salute 
over  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
Thus  the  military  sought  to  rip 
out  of  the  book  what  has  been 
called  "the  blackest  chapter  in 
American  history." 


A    PRAYER 

"Help  us  to  see  that  it  is  better  to  fail  for  a  cause  that  will  ulti- 
mately succeed  than  to  succeed  in  a  cause  that  will  ultimately 
fail.  Save  us  from  hot-heads  which  would  lead  us  to  act  foolishly, 
and  from  cold  feet  that  would  keep  us  from  acting  at  all.  Save  us 
from  accepting  a  little  of  what  we  know  to  be  wrong  in  order  to 
get  a  little  of  what  we  imagine  to  be  right.99 — From  a  prayer  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  late  chaplain,  Dr.  Peter  Marshall. 
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KOREAN 
PHOENIX 


by  Jim  Seavey 

As  told  to  Charles  Ballon 

Lockwood 


It  was  an  overcast  summer  day 
when  our  khaki-clad  outfit 
reached  the  Korean  village  of 
Chunchon.  The  saturated  dark 
clouds,  like  harbingers  of  a  com- 
ing storm,  hung  low  overhead  and 
seemed  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  terrible  ravages  of  war.  Once 
nice  homes  were  now  completely 
shattered  and  lay  in  smouldering 
ruins.  The  walls  of  one  or  two  low 
buildings  staggered  toward  the 
sky,  like  spectres  standing  a  death 
watch.  All  other  structures  in  the 
city  were  gutted  and  left  in  heaps. 
There  was  no  sign  of  anyone 
about. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  the 
American  GIs  a  certain  metamor- 
phosis took  place.  The  ruins, 
where  you'd  think  a  rat  couldn't 
live — or  I  might  say  couldn't  have 
lived  because  of  the  shelling — 
started  coming  to  life. 

The  emancipated  Korean 
youngsters  were  the  first  to  ap- 
pear. They  popped  their  brown- 
colored  heads  from  behind  a  low 
section  of  wall,  or  up  from  a 
debris-covered  basement,  and  ran 
to  the  side  of  the  road  where  they 
stood  with  awe  in  their  eyes.  They 
didn't  smile — that  is,  not  yet.  They 
watched  with  enrapt  interest  as 
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the  tanks  and  trucks  and  troops 
moved  northward.  Some  were 
rather  bold,  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  children  everywhere,  most  of 
them  were  more  or  less  timid.  The 
bolder  ones  crowded  close,  dan- 
gerously close,  to  the  machines  as 
they  moved  down  the  street.  They 
displayed  dirty  little  hands  and 
grim  faces.  Their  eyes  seemed  to 
plead  for  something  which  you 
could  not  exactly  pin  down.  Some- 
thing— maybe  it  was  compassion. 
Eventually,  they  began  to  call, 
"Presento?  Candy?  Gum?  Hava, 
yes?"  Their  voices  as  thin  as  their 
statures. 

And  this  is  where  the  typical 
American  generosity  played  its 
part.  The  eager  kids  got  their 
"presento" — sometimes  more  than 
they  expected.  There  was  always 
a  scramble  for  the  gifts,  some  of 
the  larger  boys  and  girls  getting 
more  than  their  share.  Among 
these  starved  children,  it  was  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

On  the  second  day,  when  the 
units  had  their  command  posts 
set  up  and  their  bivouac  com- 
pleted in  the  clutter  of  the  city, 
a  mysterious  thing  occurred.  And 
this  simple  thing  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  war.  I  don't  believe 
if  the  Army's  Intelligence  were  to 
have  been  utilized  that  they  could 
have  solved  the  enigma.  Every 
hustling  kid  in  the  city  appeared 
with  a  shoeshine  box  and  a  can 
of  polish.  Where  did  they  get 
them?  No  one  seemed  to  know. 
It  made  little  difference  to  these 
Korean  lads  that  the  soldiers' 
combat  boots  were  not  made  for 
a  lustre — they  plied  their  trade 
just  the  same. 

"Hey,  Sergeant!  Number  one 
shoeshine — okay?"      Then      they 


grinned,  and  as  you  might  expect 
the  GIs  cooperated. 

Unlike  business  in  America,  like 
the  price  war  our  supermarkets 
have  on  certain  items,  there  was 
no  cagey  bartering  for  these  serv- 
ices among  Chunchon's  shoeshine 
element.  There  was  just  one  price 
for  a  shine.  It  never  changed. 

After  the  enterprising  young- 
sters, the  grown-ups  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  set  up  stands  from 
which  they  peddled  many  items. 
In  these  concessions  were  found 
fine  apples,  good  American  tooth- 
paste and  soap,  cigarettes,  and 
other  "luxuries."  Where  they  got 
these  was  as  much  of  a  mystery  as 
where  the  shoeshine  boxes  came 
from. 

But  these  businesses  gradually 
spread.  The  commodities  seemed 
to  grow  in  number,  and  before 
long  a  soldier  could  buy  leather 
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goods,  copper-colored  pots,  pretty 
scarves,  Korean  pipes,  figurines, 
and  other  souvenirs. 

Trade  rapidly  progressed,  and 
soon  the  elder  folks  had  partially 
cleared  away  the  rubble  from  their 
shops,  patched  them  up  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  were  wide  open 
for  barter.  Among  these  places, 
the  GI  could  have  his  laundry 
done,  have  a  picture  taken  of  him- 
self, get  his  shoes  repaired,  or  get 
his  clothes  mended.  We  found  the 
Korean  quite  a  bargainer.  Some- 
times it  taxed  our  ingenuity  to 
cope  with  him. 

In  talking  to  a  Korean  through 
an  interpreter,  I  inquired  if  the 
same  conditions  and  changes  took 
place  when  the  North  Koreans 
and  Chinese  took  over  during  the 
seesaw  between  Red  and  U.N. 
troops.  He  replied  that  if  the 
merchants  were  to  have  done  this 
when  the  Reds  were  in  charge, 
they  wouldn't  have  sold  a  thing 
— on  the  contrary,  their  whole 
stock  would  have  been  taken  from 
them  without  one  cent  of  pay. 

So  the  inspiration  that  the 
American  GIs  brought  to  this 
war-torn  city  is  something  really 
to  think  about.  I  believe  that  the 
Korean  was  truly  honest  when  in 
bartering  with  the  GIs,  he  said, 
"American  number  one  country 
— you  speaka  how  much?" 


Who's  Who 

(page   8) 

Mrs.  Miller — Manager 

Mr.  Roberts — Assistant  Manager 

Mr.  Brown — Cashier 

Mr.   Edwards — Stenographer 

Miss  Potter — Teller 

Miss  Gray — Clerk 
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Sure — sure,  I  know  you  don't 
believe  in  ghosts,  goblins,  or 
those  white  things  that  swish 
around  like  bed  sheets.  Well,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  neither  do 
I.  But  once  in  a  while  something 
comes  along  which  changes  the 
complexion  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  I  don't  mean  a  new  kind  of 
make-up.  In  my  case  it  was  a 
teakettle. 

Yes,  a  teakettle.  The  kind  your 
mother  kept  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  just  in  case  the  neighbors 
dropped  in  for  a  sip  of  tea. 

To  get  the  facts  straight,  we 
have  to  start  from  the  beginning. 
My  name  is  Vino  Vinson.  Maybe 
you've  heard  of  me.  I'm  usually 
billed  as  the  Great  Vinson  or  Vino 
the  Ventriloquist.  Whichever  way 
it  goes,  it's  still  me. 

Now  I've  been  an  entertainer 
for  almost  as  many  years  as  I 
brag  about — and  I  brag  consider- 
able. I'm  tabbed  as  being  as  good 
as  they  come  by  the  boys  in  the 
racket,  and  I  work  in  all  the  clubs 
around  New  York.  When  business 
goes  sour,  I  pack  up  my  ten  cast- 
ing rods  and  two  suitcases  and 
light  out  for  Maine. 

"But  why  always  Maine?"  you 


might  ask.  "What's  wrong  with  the 
other  States  in  the  Union?"  Well, 
Maine,  besides  having  a  coast  line 
and  fine  potatoes  also  contains  a 
partner  of  mine  who  runs  a  sum- 
mer camp  near  Booth  Bay.  A 
decade  ago  Variety  billed  him  as 
"Terrible  Tish,  The  Sword 
Swallower."  Now  that  civilization 
has  claimed  its  own,  he's  plain 
Jake  Tish,  Proprietor  of  Shoreline 
Lodge. 

It's  a  nice  cozy  place  that  has 
about  everything  to  keep  you 
contented,  from  flycasting  to  fly 
swatting.  But  I  suppose  you're 
familiar  with  summer  resorts  with 
all  the  latest  inconveniences,  so 
I  won't  go  into  detail. 

I  had  been  there  only  long 
enough  to  get  my  first  dose  of 
poison  ivy,  when  I  noticed  that 
Jake's  bus  boy,  and  general  all- 
around  handyman,  is  about  as 
talkative  as  a  dumb-waiter. 

"What's  wrong  with  your  third 
assistant?"  I  asked  Jake  one  eve- 
ning as  we  sat  on  the  veranda 
exercising  the  mosquitoes.  "All  the 
kid  does  is  nod  and  smile  like  a 
Kickappo  Indian.  No  speaka  da 
Englesh?" 

"It's  a  sad  case,"  Jake  remarked. 
"He'd  talk  if  he  could,  but  he  can 
only  whisper."  And  then  he  went 
on  and  told  me  how  Gentry  Jones, 
which  was  the  kid's  name,  had 
overexerted  his  vocal  cords  yell- 
ing at  a  football  game  and  lost 
the  ability  to  give  with  a  loud 
voice. 

"The  kid  is  only  twenty-one  and 
as  smart  as  some  college  profes- 
sors I  know,"  Jake  continued, 
"Maybe  a  lot  smarter.  He  gradu- 
ated from  school  at  fourteen." 

"Whiz  at  learning,  huh?"  I  com- 
mented. 
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"You  might  say  so,"  said  Jake. 
"I  don't  know  where  he  picked  it 
all  up.  He's  never  been  out  of  the 
county,  and  it's  only  a  small 
county." 

"Seems  like  a  good  kid  too,"  I 
observed. 

"None  better.  Gentry  works  for 
me  all  year  around.  This  winter 
I'm  going  to  Florida  to  unload 
some  of  my  life's  savings,  so  I 
don't  know  what  he  will  do.  I 
thought  maybe  you  could  find 
something  for  him  in  New  York. 
A  change  of  scenery  would  do 
him  good." 

"Off  hand  I  can't,"  I  answered. 
Then  I  thought  a  while.  "Wait  a 
minute.  Maybe  I  could  use  him 
as  an  assistant  in  my  new  act." 

"New  act!  What's  wrong  with 
the  old  one?  Smell  as  bad  as 
ever?" 

I  ignored  his  remark.  "What  I 
have  in  mind  is  a  real  novelty. 
I  got  the  idea  in  town  yesterday. 
Remember  when  we  were  in  the 
antique  shop,  and  I  picked  up  the 
old-fashioned  teakettle?  You  said 
I  was  balmy  to  pay  $3.98  for  it 
and  I  could  do  better  in  Macy's 
basement." 

"I  still  say  so,"  Jake  grunted, 
puffing  his  cigar.  "Now  that  you're 
stuck,  how  are  you  going  to  make 
use  of  it?  I  don't  see  the  connec- 
tion." 

"Simple,"  I  said.  "I've  got  it  all 
thought  out.  It'll  go  something 
like  this.  I'll  make  the  kettle  come 
to  a  boil  so  it  puffs  steam,  then  it 
will  talk  or  answer  questions.  You 
know — the  regular  routine." 

Jake  nodded.  "Sounds  good.  It 
should  go  over.  But  where  does 
Gentry  come  in?  Will  he  hold  the 
thing?" 
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"Can't  tell  yet,  but  I'll  find 
something  for  him  to  do." 

Jake  swatted  a  half-pound  mos- 
quito with  his  open  hand.  "If  you 
play  the  Orange  Belt  this  winter, 
I'll  drop  in  to  add  my  presence 
to  the  bored  audience." 

"Do  that,"  I  answered  and  won- 
dered about  his  needling. 

And  that's  how  I  acquired  a 
new  act  consisting  of  one  broken- 
down,  battered  teakettle  and  one 
Gentry  Jones,  a  young  fellow  who 
spoke  in  secretive  whispers. 

It  took  a  month  to  get  the  act 
in  shape.  The  Jones  kid  was  all  in- 
terest and  picked  up  the  routine 
in  no  time.  Come  Labor  Day,  I 
unveiled  my  new  act  at  the  "Club 
36"  on  Long  Island.  I  decided  to 
try  it  out  there.  If  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  flopperoo  no  one  would 
be  the  wiser,  and  I  could  go  back 
to  my  regular  act. 

Before  going  on,  I  bring  the 
kettle  to  a  boil  in  the  dressing 
room.  Then  Gentry,  attired  in  a 
powder  blue  uniform  with  red 
piping,  carries  it  to  a  small  table 
in  full  view  of  the  audience.  To 
keep  the  kettle  boiling  and  blow- 
ing like  a  live  volcano,  I  have  the 
table  rigged  with  a  hot  plate.  Of 
course  the  audience  doesn't  see 
this — it  would  spoil  the  act. 

When  I'm  announced  by  the 
M.C.,  I  make  my  usual  dignified 
entrance — in  tails  and  sporting  a 
red  carnation.  The  ladies  gasp 
with  delight,  because  they  haven't 
seen  such  a  sharp  looking  indi- 
vidual in  a  generation. 

I  slowly  walk  to  the  center  of 
the  floor,  all  the  while  surveying 
the  audience  with  a  bored  non- 
chalance. Then  I  commence  my 
spiel. 


"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
evening  you  are  about  to  witness 
one  of  the  most  unusual  novelties 
in  the  show  world — a  genuine 
talking  teakettle!"  And  then  I  go 
on  and  tell  them  how  I  picked 
up  this  rare  vessel  at  an  old  an- 
tique shop  in  a  little  town  up  the 
Hudson.  How  it's  an  heirloom 
that  dates  from  the  time  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  who  was  the  last 
Dutch  governor  of  New  York. 
How  the  kettle  is  stamped  with 
the  initials  P.  S.  and  the  date 
1647.  I  explain  how  several  ex- 
perts informed  me  that  without  a 
doubt  the  kettle  is  actually  one 
which  graced  the  kitchen  of  the 
old  Dutch  governor. 

I  concluded  by  saying,  "Much 
to  my  amazement  this  identical 
vessel  which  you  see  before  you 
has  turned  out  to  be  an  oracle. 
Yes,  an  oracle.  Wherever  it 
learned  to  speak  and  answer  ques- 
tions is  a  profound  mystery,  even 
to  me.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
give  you  the  talking  teakettle/' 

Quickly  the  room  is  darkened, 
and  a  spotlight  flashes  on  the 
kettle  which  bv  now  is  puffing 
like  Old  Faithful  in  National  Park. 

The  kettle  seems  to  clear  its 
throat  and  coughs  a  couple  of 
times.  Every  time  it  coughs  the 
steam  shoots  out  in  snappy  in- 
tervals and  the  top  pops  up  and 
down.  It  sure  is  realistic.  If  I 
hadn't  thought  up  the  whole  thing 
I  would  almost  believe  it  myself. 
Yes,  it  is  that  natural. 

Just  about  now  I  light  my  cigar 
to  befuddle  the  audience  and 
puff  smoke  at  the  kettle.  It  coughs 
again  and  mutters  as  if  to  itself, 
"Why  don't  that  guy  smoke  some- 
thing besides  Robinson  Crusoes?" 

"What  do  you  mean  Robinson 


Crusoes?  I  never  heard  of  that 
brand."  I  asked  irritated. 

"You  ought  to,  they're  cast- 
aways," replies  the  kettle  in  a 
hollow-sounding  voice  and  titters 
at  the  moth-eaten  joke. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  is 
watching  me  like  a  hawk.  They 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  it 
as  I'm  billed  as  the  The  Great 
Vino  and  not  as  a  ventriloquist. 
Right  off  they  get  to  speculating 
on  how  the  thing  talks.  No  matter 
how  close  they  watch  me  the 
customers  never  see  me  open  my 
mouth — only  when  I  have  to. 

Now  I  begin  to  ask  questions 
about  certain  people  in  the  audi- 
ence. Of  course  I've  checked  up 
on  the  celebraties  in  advance,  so 
have  my  information  accurate.  If 
I'm  a  bit  hazy  about  certain 
patrons  the  headwaiter  usually 
tips  me  off  before  the  show.  See, 
there's  angles  to  everything. 

All  the  while  I'm  talking  I'm 
looking  over  the  audience  to  spot 
a  likely  subject.  This  night  a 
young  ballplayer  and  his  wife  sit 
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it,  and  that's  the  answer  I  got!" 
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close  enough  to  shake  hands. 
Baseball  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  so 
I  know  all  about  the  gent. 

I  turn  to  the  kettle.  "You're  so 
smart — who  is  sitting  at  the  sec- 
ond table?" 

The  kettle  stops  puffing  for  a 
minute  as  if  to  think  and  then  re- 
marks, "Sure  I  know  the  folks. 
They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Greenley  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Henry 
plays  third  base  for  the  Athletics 
and  bats  .265.  He  was  born  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  in  January  3,  1926. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Helen 
Whitefull  from  Astoria,  Long 
Island.  Anything  else  you  want 
to  know?" 

"That's  plenty  thank  you."  Then 
I  turn  to  the  young  couple.  "Is 
the  information  correct?"  I  ask, 
hoping  they  don't  quiz  about  the 
future,  as  an  oracle  is  supposed 
to  be  an  expert  predicting  future 
events.  But  they  don't,  so  I'm  safe. 

The  couple  act  rather  bashful 
like  some  people  do  when  they 
become  the  center  of  attention. 
"That's  right,"  blurts  out  Mr. 
Henry  Greenley,  and  he  looks 
skeptically  at  the  battered  tea- 
kettle which  is  chuckling  to  it- 
self. 

"I'll  fix  Mr.  Kettle  this  time,"  I 
say  to  the  audience.  "There's  a 
man  in  back  of  the  room  who 
sits  in  the  shadow  next  to  the 
entrance.  I  can  hardly  see  him 
from  here.  Maybe  if  you  folks  turn 
around  you'll  notice  the  gentle- 
man. All  right.  Thank  you."  I  now 
turn  and  address  the  kettle.  "Since 
you  know  everybody,  who  is  the 
man  at  the  rear  table?" 

The  kettle  wabbles  back  and 
forth  as  if  straining  to  see  the 
obscure  customer.  "Are  you  trying 
to  make  it  hard  for  me,"  it  com- 
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plains.  "How  do  you  expect  me  to 
recognize  him  unless  I  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  man?" 

I  motion  to  Gentry  who  is 
standing  near  by.  "Will  you  please 
pick  up  the  kettle  and  lift  it  high 
enough  to  see  the  gentleman."  He 
picks  up  the  kettle  and  elevates 
it  over  his  head  and  then  places 
it  back  on  the  table.  No  sooner 
does  the  kettle  touch  the  table 
than  it  starts  to  laugh  and  chuckle 
like  a  happy  school  kid. 

"I  know,  I  know  who  it  is,"  it 
rattles  on.  "It's  Mr.  John  Seton 
of  Catamount  Pictures.  He's  now 
appearing  at  the  Capital  Theatre 
in  'Mansize.'  He  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  in  1912,  and 
came  to  this  country  last  year  to 
appear  in  the  Broadway  play, 
'The  Sage'  and — " 

Here  I  interrupt.  "That's 
enough,  Mr.  Kettle.  Do  you  want 
to  tell  all  his  business?"  I  address 
the  gent  in  question.  "Is  the 
kettle  right,  sir?  Are  you  really 
Mr.  Seton  of  the  motion  pictures?" 

The  man  nods,  and  smiles 
pleasantly,  and  admits  that  he  is 
Mr.  Seton  and  all  the  information 
is  correct.  The  audience  laps  it 
up  like  a  hungry  cat  in  a  pail  of 
cream.  They  love  it  and  applaud. 
You  can  tell  by  the  looks  on  their 
faces  that  they  aren't  quite  sure 
how  it's  done.  The  smart  ones 
know  that  something  is  phony 
but  can't  put  their  finger  on  it. 

That's  an  idea  of  how  the  act 
goes  over.  In  no  time  it  catches 
on,  and  I  get  top  billing  in  all 
the  night  clubs.  A  talking  tea- 
kettle, you  got  to  admit,  is  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  when  it 
comes  to  entertainment. 

I'm  beginning  to  think  I'm  a 
pretty  smart  fellow,  as  now  we're 


playing  the  top  clubs  and  increas- 
ing the  surplus  for  my  old  age. 
I  notice  that  Gentry  Jones  seems 
to  like  the  work,  too.  He  even  gets 
books  and  studies.  I  ask  him  why 
all  the  sudden  interest.  He  tells 
me  that  in  the  future  he  might 
have  an  act  of  his  own.  I  shrug 
my  shoulders  a  bit  puzzled.  Of 
course  I  feel  sorry  for  the  kid,  but 
how  can  a  guy  who  speaks  only 
in  low  whispers  in  the  key  of  G 
become  a  ventriloquist?  Such  a 
thing  is  unheard  of,  only  I  don't 
tell  him  so. 

As  I  said,  I'm  getting  a  sore  arm 
from  patting  myself  on  the  back, 
when  comes  the  blow.  No,  I  didn't 
lose  my  voice  or  my  feature  bill- 
ing. Nothing  like  that — only 
worse!  The  teakettle,  which  be- 
fore only  puffed  steam,  could  now 
talk! 

Sure,  I  know  it's  hard  to  believe, 
but  that's  what  it  did.  It  talked 
just  as  natural  as  you  or  I.  The 
first  time  I  heard  it,  it  gave  me 
the  creeps. 

We  were  playing  the  Fox  Club 
on  47th  St.  when  it  happened. 
I  was  going  through  the  usual 
routine  of  lighting  my  cigar,  when 
the  kettle  suddenly  puffs  steam 
and  snaps  at  me  peevishly.  "When 
are  you  going  to  switch  to  ciga- 
rettes? That  hay  you're  burning 
makes  me  groggy." 

For  a  minute  it  doesn't  sink  in. 
Then  it  dawns  on  me.  The  kettle's 
addressing  me!  Imagine  me — I 
can't  believe  my  ears!  I  look  at 
Gentry  and  get  no  satisfaction. 
He  evidently  thinks  I'm  doing  the 
talking.  In  the  silence  that  follows 
I'm  so  dumbfounded  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  say. 

Did  the  battered  teakettle  ac- 
tually  speak?   Maybe   the  phony 


build-up  was  true  for  all  I  knew. 
I  sure  was  in  a  pickle,  but  I  had 
to  do  something.  The  audience 
was  beginning  to  detect  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  started 
whispering. 

Nonchalantly,  I  take  a  big  drag 
on  my  cigar  and  blow  smoke  at 
the  steaming  kettle,  saying:  "You 
shouldn't  object  about  my  cigars. 
You  gave  them  to  me  for  a  birth- 
day present.  Remember?'' 

The  kettle  shivers  all  over  and 
snorts  steam  in  my  direction. 
"Sure  I  do,"  it  says,  "but  how  did 
I  know  you  were  going  to  keep 
them  for  forty  years." 

"That  makes  the  cigars  all  the 
better,"  I  answer.  "Want  to  try 
one?'' 

"Heaven  forbid,"  the  kettle  an- 
swers. "I'll  just  puff  on  my  own 
steam,  thank  you."  And  it  sighs. 
"Oh  well,  I  suppose  I'd  better  get 
to  work.  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  a  visitor  from  South  America 
here  tonight?" 

"No,  don't  tell  me." 

"Yes,  I  will.  She  is  the  beautiful 
Miss  Carmen  Aquila  from  Buenos 
Aires,"  and  then  the  kettle  babbles 
on  giving  all  the  vital  statistics. 
Needless  to  say  I'm  amazed.  The 
act  has  come  to  a  fine  how-to-do. 

That's  just  the  way  it  goes  all 
through  the  act.  When  it's  over 
with  I'm  wet  as  a  dunked  dough- 
nut and  as  nervous  as  a  bagful 
of  cats.  In  the  dressing  room  I 
corner  Gentry  Jones  and  question 
the  kid.  He's  as  innocent  as  a  new 
offspring  and  thinks  that  I'm  imag- 
ining things.  I  almost  begin  to 
think  I  am. 

"You  had  better  get  more  sleep 
Mr.  Vinson,"  he  advises  me  in  his 
usual,  whispery  manner.  "I  guess 
the  late   hours  are  getting  you." 
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I  know  I'm  not  imagining 
things.  Just  to  make  sure  I  get 
more  sleep.  But  my  reform  has 
no  effect.  The  darn  puffing  tea- 
kettle keeps  right  on  talking. 

Just  to  show  you  how  stub- 
born I  am,  I  keep  the  act  going. 
At  times  I  feel  like  tossing  in  the 
towel  and  cancelling  the  booking. 
It  almost  has  me  licked.  Nights 
I  can't  sleep  for  thinking  of  the 
kettle.  It  starts  getting  sarcastic 
with  its  replies.  Anyone  who  deals 
with  the  public  knows  that  isn't 
good.  I  don't  like  it  one  bit  when 
it  slips  up  about  a  fighter  from 
the  West  Coast.  The  kettle  gave 
the  wrong  age  and  weight  of 
Kid  Calico  from  Frisco.  Some- 
thing isn't  right,  but  it  has  me 
stumped. 

Gradually  it  gets  me  to  think- 
ing the  kettle  is  haunted.  What 
else  could  you  believe?  The  Jones 
kid,  after  watching  the  kettle  be- 
gan to  think  the  same  thing.  It 
sure  is  a  funny  feeling  to  work 
with  an  ordinary,  every  day,  cop- 
per kettle  which  talks  and  carries 
on  a  conversation,  and  all  the 
while  you  know  it's  nothing  but 
a  hollow  empty  thing  which 
should  have  been  in  the  junk  pile 
years  ago. 

This  goes  on  for  a  good  six 
weeks,  and  I'm  slowly  turning  into 
a  nervous  wreck.  Such  a  thing 
shouldn't  have  happened  to  a 
nicer  guy  I  say  to  myself.  I  feel 
like  seeking  my  doctor  and  turn- 
ing myself  in  at  Bellevue  before 
I  start  cutting  out  paper  tea- 
kettles. 

To  add  to  my  worries  Gentry 
Jones  comes  down  with  an  ulcer- 
ated tooth.  His  face  has  a  bump 
on  it  which  sticks  out  like  a 
dormer  window. 
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That  night  the  act  goes  over 
about  the  same  as  before — but 
not  quite.  My  ear  detects  some- 
thing which  isn't  quite  the  Mc- 
Coy. On  the  way  back  to  the 
hotel  I  do  some  heavy  thinking. 
Maybe  I  know  the  answer  and 
maybe  I  don't,  but  it's  worth  try- 
ing. Anyway,  I  figured,  at  least 
I've  got  nothing  to  lose. 

When  we  reach  the  hotel  room 
I  feel  like  a  heel  and  almost  drop 
the  idea,  until  I  think  how  I've 
been  feeling  the  past  few  weeks; 
then  I  resolve  to  go  through  with 
it. 

I  keep  my  eye  on  the  Jones 
kid,  and  when  he  bends  over  to 
pack  his  suitcase  I  jab  him  with 
a  pin.  It's  not  a  gentle  jab,  either, 
as  I  want  results. 

"Ow-w-w,"  he  screeches  loud 
enough  to  crack  the  plaster,  and 
he  feels  the  sore  spot.  "What  in 
blazes  did  you  do  that  for?"  he 
yells  at  me  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  in  the  next  block.  As  soon 
as  he  said  it,  he  became  flustered. 

"What  happened  to  the  whis- 
per?" I  ask.  "Or  did  you  just  find 
your  voice?" 

The  kid  knew  I  had  him  figured 
out,  so  he  spilled  the  double  cross. 
My  old  "pal"  Jake  Tish  was  the 
mastermind  of  the  whole  thing. 
When  he  discovered  that  Gentry 
Jones  was  an  amateur  ventrilo- 
quist, he  figured  out  the  angles 
and  wished  the  kid  on  me. 

"Tish  was  right  as  far  as  it 
went,"  I  told  the  kid.  "It  was  that 
infected  molar  that  gave  you 
away.  The  voice  sounded  thick 
and  you  moved  your  lips.  When 
I  glanced  up  I  couldn't  help  but 
notice  it." 

"I'll  say  you  did,"  Gentry 
moaned. 
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n*  /ant  to  make  a  little  pin  money 
/^/and  have  fun  doing  it?  Then 
why  not  try  your  hand  at  making 
plastic  jewelry.  It's  easy  to  learn, 
fun  to  do,  and  inexpensive  to  get 
started.  All  you  need  are  a  few 
basic  tools,  a  steady  hand,  and  a 
desire  to  create  something  artistic 
enough  to  attract  attention.  It  is 
this  attraction  which  will  sell  your 
finished  product  and  put  extra 
money  in  your  pocket. 

"She  steady  hand  and  the  desire 
to  create  must  be  in  you,  but  the 
basic  tools  you  can  buy.  A  hand 
drill  or  flexible  shaft  tool  for  carv- 
ing can  be  purchased  in  any  hobby 
store  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars.  A  set  of  drills  can  be 
bought,  too,  but  a  1/16"  drill  or 
a  5/32"  drill  will  serve  for  a  start. 
Clear  acrylic  plastic  can  be  bought 
in  any  hobby  shop,  or  ordered 
through  the  wholesale  houses 
which  advertise  in  the  hobby 
magazines.  Whatever  else  the  be- 
ginner may  need  can  be  found 
right  around  the  house. 

Like  anything  else,  carving 
plastic  costume  jewelry  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  practice,  and 
the  beginner  would  be  wise  to  get 
the  feel  of  the  drill.  Take  a  piece 


of  plastic,  approximately  six  inches 
square  and  a  half-inch  thick,  and 
use  it  as  a  practice  block.  Remove 
the  protective  paper  covering  and 
practice  drilling  from  the  bottom 
side  up  and  then  the  top  side 
down.  You  will  soon  realize  which 
method  of  drilling  is  easiest  for 
you,  and  once  you  have  found 
it,  stick  to  it. 

Just  ease  the  drill  into  the  plas- 
tic slowly,  but  make  sure  your 
fingers  are  always  away  from  the 
spot  in  which  the  drill  is  pointing. 
Plastic  is  soft,  and  the  drill  pierces 
it  easily. 

Try  drilling  straight  lines  first. 
Just  run  the  drill  in  to  a  point 
halfway  through  the  plastic;  then 
remove  it.  After  doing  this  a 
dozen  times  or  so,  run  the  drill 
back  into  one  of  these  cuts  and 
very  gently  turn  your  wrist  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  gradual- 
ly drawing  the  point  of  the  drill 
out  and  toward  the  base  of  the 
cut. 

This  should  give  you  what  looks 
like  a  half  of  a  petal.  Now  insert 
the  drill  back  into  the  original 
cut  and  twist  your  wrist  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  drawing  the  point 
of  the  drill  out  and  toward  the 
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This  is  the  correct  and  safest  way  to 
hold  the  plastic  while  drilling  (about  a 
45  degree  angle).  Note  that  the  fingers 
and  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  are  out 
of  the  way  of  the  point  of  the  drill  in 
the  event  that  the  drill  should  come 
through  the  plastic.  Note  also  the 
thumbs  braced  against  each  other  to 
prevent  the  drill  from  slipping. 

base  of  the  cut.  You  should  now 
have  a  completed  petal.  Or  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  completed 
petal.  But  always  let  the  drill  do 
the  cutting.  Don't  force  it.  If  you 
do,  you  will  find  the  drill  getting 
hot.  This  will  melt  the  plastic  and 
bind  the  drill. 

After  experimenting  with  a 
dozen  petals,  you  should  be  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  process 
to  try  carving  a  flower.  And  you 
should  also  know  whether  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  work  from  the 
bottom  up,  or  from  the  top  down. 

Assuming  you  are  working  from 
the  bottom  up,  grasp  the  piece  of 
plastic  along  two  edges  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand.  Holding  the  drill  at  a  slight 
angle,  brace  the  thumb  of  the 
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right  hand  against  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand;  then  run  the  drill 
about  halfway  up  through  the 
plastic.  Now  turn  the  plastic  com- 
pletely around  and  make  another 
cut  opposite  and  away  from  the 
first  cut.  Now  do  the  same  from 
the  other  two  sides,  and  you 
should  end  up  with  what  looks 
like  four  spokes  of  a  rimless 
wheel. 

Insert  the  drill  into  one  of  these 
cuts.  Guide  it  slowly  to  the  left, 
letting  it  do  the  cutting,  and  grad- 
ually draw  it  out  and  toward  the 
base  of  the  cut.  You  now  have 
half  a  petal.  Repeat  this  opera- 
tion, cutting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; then  do  the  same  with  the 
other  three  cuts.  You  should  end 
up  with  what  looks  like  a  four- 
petal  flower. 

If  any  of  the  petals  don't  look 
uniform,  carve  away  the  edge  of 
the  cut  with  the  tip  of  the  drill 
until  you  have  the  desired  shape. 
Never  cut  deeper  than  halfway 
through  the  plastic.  If  you  do,  you 
wont  have  enough  plastic  left  to 
reshape  any  cuts  that  may  need 
reshaping. 

Leaves  can  be  fashioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  petals  except 
that  sharp,  jagged  edges  will  have 
to  be  added.  This  can  be  done  as 
you  shape  the  outer  edge  of  the 
leaf  or  after  the  leaf  has  been 
completed.  Or  if  you  have  a  burr 
(cutting  tool)  a  very  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  burr  into  the  plastic 
will  form  a  nice  looking  leaf.  Vines 
can  be  carved  simply  by  cutting 
through  the  surface  of  the  plastic, 
but  always  make  sure  that  the 
vines  look  as  if  they  are  joining 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  When 
cutting  the  leaves  and  the  vines, 
make  sure  these   cuts  dont  run 


into  the  cuts  of  the  petals.  This 
will  cause  the  colors  to  mix  when 
you  apply  the  dye. 

When  coloring  your  carved  de- 
sign, you  can  use  aniline  dyes 
which  can  be  purchased  in  prac- 
tically any  hobby  shop.  You  also 
have  a  choice  of  using  colors  in 
solid  forms  which  you  can  mix 
yourself,  or  you  can  use  ordinary 
water  colors.  For  the  beginner,  it 
is  advisable  to  buy  the  colors  al- 
ready mixed,  and  the  bottles 
should  be  kept  tightly  sealed  to 
prevent  the  colors  from  drying  up. 

Colors  can  be  applied  with  an 
eye  dropper,  hypodermic  needle, 
or  by  using  a  toothpick  with  a 
small  ball  of  cotton  on  the  end. 
Before  inserting  the  color,  it  may 
be  wise  for  the  beginner  to  re- 
move all  the  shavings  from  the 
cut  with  a  hat  pin  or  a  needle. 
Shavings  act  as  a  wick  and  will 
draw  the  color  causing  it  to  spread 
too  thin.  Later  on,  when  the  be- 
ginner is  experienced  enough  to 
try  shading,  he  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  leave  the  shavings  in; 
but  until  that  stage  is  reached  the 
cut  should  be  kept  clean. 

If  using  the  toothpick  and  cot- 
ton, run  the  swab  in  quickly  and 
withdraw  it  quickly,  allowing  the 
color  to  blend  itself.  After  the  de- 
sired amount  of  color  has  been 
inserted,  allow  the  dye  to  dry 
overnight.  Always  place  the  plas- 
tic face-down  when  drying  to 
allow  the  dye  to  spread. 

The  product  is  now  finished  as 
far  as  carving  is  concerned.  All 
that  remains  is  to  cut  the  plastic 
into  the  desired  shape  (heart, 
square,  circle,  oval)  which  can  be 
done  with  a  power  saw  or  a  cop- 
ing saw.  Of  course,  plastic  can  be 
bought  already  cut  in  these  va- 


rious shapes,  but  to  save  money  it 
is  wise  to  do  your  own  cutting. 

Polishing  comes  next.  Saw  cuts 
can  be  removed  with  a  file,  and 
scratches  can  be  removed  by  us- 
ing sandpaper  of  different  degrees 
of  roughness  (sandpaper  is  classi- 
fied in  grits);  then  end  up  by 
buffing  the  plastic  to  give  it  a 
high  shine.  Sanding  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  tacking  a  piece 
of  sandpaper  to  a  board.  Holding 
the  plastic  flat  against  the  surface 
of  the  sandpaper,  push  the  plastic 
back  and  forth,  making  sure  you 
get  even,  uniform  sanding. 

A  buffer  can  be  made  in  the 
same  way.  Simply  tack  a  piece 
of  soft  cloth  (wool  felt)  on  a 
board,      wet     it     slightly;      then 


At  the  top  of  the  strip  of  acrylic 
plastic  are  the  four  spokes  of  the  rimless 
wheel  which  is  the  first  step  in  forming 
the  flower.  Below  are  three  successive 
steps.  Note  that  the  petals  are  not  uni- 
form, but  that  the  flower  has  been 
centered  so  that  enough  room  for  cor- 
rections is  available. 
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sprinkle  a  thin  coating  of  Bon 
Ami  over  the  cloth.  Rubbing  the 
plastic  against  the  Bon  Ami  gives 
it  a  semi-smooth  surface,  and  is 
known  as  the  process  of  ashing. 
To  bring  the  hand-sanded  or 
ashed  plastic  to  a  high  shine, 
simply  buff  the  surface  using  a 
fingernail  or  shoe-type  buffer. 

That's  it.  You  now  have  a 
finished  product,  which  for  a  first 
attempt  should  look  something 
like  a  piece  of  costume  jewelry. 
If  you  wish,  you  can  bevel  or 
round  off  the  edges  of  the  product 
before  glueing  on  the  clip  (as- 
suming that  your  product  is  to 
be  used  as  a  dress  clip),  but 
this  too  can  be  left  until  you  are 
a  bit  more  experienced.  If  the 
product  doesn't  look  professional, 
don't  be  discouraged.  You  have 
to  get  the  feel  of  the  drill  and 
the  plastic  before  you  can  turn 
out  a  really  good  piece  of  jewelry, 
and  you  can  get  the  feel  only 
through  experience.  And  only 
through  experience  will  you  learn 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  such  as 
shading,  learning  when  the  drill 
is  too  hot  by  the  smell  of  the 
plastic  ( it  smells  like  banana  oil ) , 
knowing  when  the  drill  needs 
sharpening,  how  to  cement  two 
pieces  of  plastic  together  (using 
a  solvent  type  cement),  and  how 
to  make  a  leaf  or  petal  look  as  if 
it  is  bent  or  twisted. 

Here  are  a  few  helpful  hints: 
Get  set  in  your  mind  a  picture 
of  what  you  want  to  carve.  If  you 
are  carving  more  than  one  object 
on  the  same  piece  of  plastic, 
avoid  crowding,  and  in  the  same 
respect,  avoid  over-coloring.  In 
other  words,  always  strive  for  a 
natural  look. 
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Make  your  original  cuts  (the 
four  spokes  of  the  rimless  wheel ) 
small;  then  shape  your  petals 
small.  This  will  give  you  enough 
leeway  for  making  corrections. 
And  always  center  your  flower  in 
the  plastic  so  if  a  correction  is 
needed,  you  won't  find  yourself 
drilling  through  the  edge. 

Make  sure  the  cuts  of  your 
leaves  don't  go  into  the  cuts  of 
the  flower.  You  won't  be  able  to 
color   if  you   do. 

For  best  results,  work  your  drill 
into  the  plastic  on  a  slight  angle, 
but  make  sure  the  angle  isn't  too 
great  so  that  revolving  parts  of 
the  drill  will  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  plastic.  Also  bear  in  mind 
that  if  the  drill  is  seated  too  far 
down  in  the  chuck,  there  will  be 
danger  of  the  revolving  parts 
scratching  the  plastic. 

Work  slowly.  Don't  force  the 
drill  and  don't  let  the  drill  get 
dull.  You  can  keep  it  sharp  by 
stoning  or  by  grinding  on  an  elec- 
tric grinding  stone.  If  you  don't 
have  any  burrs  but  have  a  dentist 
friend,  ask  him  for  his  old  burrs. 
They  will  serve  very  well  for  cut- 
ting plastics. 

Always  keep  your  fingers  clear 
of  the  spot  where  the  drill  would 
come  out  if  you  accidently  ap- 
plied too  much  pressure. 

Guide  the  drill  with  your  wrist 
and  watch  the  tip  of  the  drill  as 
you  work.  It  will  tell  you  if  your 
cut  is  too  large,  or  too  small, 
too  deep,   or  too  shallow. 

There  you  have  it.  Now  all  you 
need  is  the  feel  and  experience, 
and  once  you  have  these,  success 
will  soon  follow.  So  stick  with  it 
— it's  all  in  the  feel. 
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fi¥  someone  were  to  ask  you  if 
**  you  knew  "Silent  Night,"  "O 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  or 
any  of  the  other  familiar  Christ- 
mas Carols,  you'd  probably  say, 
"Sure,  of  course  I  do!"  You  can 
find  your  way  through  the  first 
verse  without  too  much  trouble. 
You  may  wander  around  with  the 
melody  a  bit,  but  you  know  it, 
and  you  can  hold  your  own  in 
chapel  when  they  turn  to  these 
familiar  tunes. 

But  just  how  much  do  you 
know  about  the  famous  carols  and 
hymns  of  the  Christmas  season? 
Who  wrote  the  words  and  music? 
What  gave  them  their  inspiration? 
And  when  were  they  written? 

Of  all  the  popular  carols  by 
American  writers,  none  is  a 
greater  favorite  than  Phillips 
Brooks's  "O  Little  Town  of  Beth- 
lehem." It  was  written  for  the 
Sunday  school  children  of  the 
Church  of  the   Holy   Trinity,   in 


Philadelphia,  where  the  author 
was  the  rector  in  1868.  The  church 
organist  and  school  superintend- 
ent was  Lewis  H.  Redner.  When 
he  came  to  Brooks  for  an  ap- 
propriate holiday  carol,  he  said 
in  a  joking  mood:  "If  you  will 
write  it,  we  shall  call  it  'St. 
Phillips'!"  To  which  the  rector  re- 
joined: "But  you  will  have  to  write 
the  music  and  then  we  shall  call 
it  'St.  Louis'!"  Redner  did,  indeed, 
compose  the  familiar  melody,  and 
it  is  by  "St.  Louis"  that  the  tune 
is  known  today.  It  is  said  that 
Phillips  Brooks  was  inspired  to 
write  the  words  one  Christmas 
Eve  he  spent  in  Bethlehem. 

The  authorship  of  a  much  older 
Christmas  hymn,  "Away  in  a 
Manger,"  which  is  widely  known 
as  the  "Cradle  Hymn,"  is  general- 
ly ascribed  to  Martin  Luther.  The 
story  goes  that  when  Luther  was 
a  boy  he  used  to  sing  for  money 
in   the   streets.    One   day   a   lady 
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heard  him  and,  becoming  inter- 
ested, gave  him  a  good  musical 
education  with  the  result  that  he 
greatly  influenced  church  music 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
His  simple  Christmas  carol  is  said 
to  have  been  written  for  his  small 
son  Hans. 

Few  persons  may  be  aware  that 
"While  Shepherds  Watched  Their 
Flocks  by  Night"  was  written  by 
a  poet  laureate  of  England.  Fate 
certainly  played  a  strange  trick 
on  Nahum  Tate,  the  author.  He 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
real  "Who's  Who"  of  his  day.  He 
held  the  laureateship  under  four 
sovereigns— William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  and  George  I.  The  famous 
English  poet,  John  Dryden,  once 
invited  him  to  collaborate,  and 
Tate  was  looked  upon  as  a  genius 
in  his  own  right.  Of  all  the  verse 
he  wrote,  however,  nothing  is  re- 
membered except  this  simple 
carol.  With  Handel's  melody 
"Christmas,"  Tate's  words  have 
found  a  permanent  place  in 
church  hymnals. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  carols 
is  "The  First  Noel,"  which  reaches 
so  far  into  the  past  that  even  the 
name  of  its  author  is  forgotten. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  English 
collection,  W.  Sandys'  "Christmas 
Carols  Ancient  and  Modern," 
which  was  printed  in  1833;  but 
like  "God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentle- 
men" and  "I  Saw  Three  Ships 
Come  Sailing,"  it  must  have  been 
an  old  favorite  and  widely  sung 
long  before  its  publication. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  with  his 
brother  John  published  over  five 
thousand  hymns,  of  course  pro- 
duced a  Christmas  carol.  On  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  1739, 
Wesley  was  walking  to  the  church 
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where  he  was  organist  when  the 
church  bells  began  to  ring.  The 
great  hymnist  was  inspired  on  the 
spot,  for  into  his  mind  there  came 
the  opening  lines: 

Hark,  now  all  the  welkin  rings, 
Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

which  a  later  writer,  Martin 
Maden,  another  hymnist,  changed 
into  words  that  are  now  familiar 
to  carolers  the  world  over. 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
"Glory  to  the  new-born  King." 

For  over  a  century,  Wesley's 
Christmas  hymn  was  not  asso- 
cated  with  any  particular  tune. 
Then  somebody  found  a  forgot- 
ten score  in  a  book  of  Mendels- 
sohn's compositions,  and  the 
tune  that  the  great  composer  had 
once  said  would  never  do  for 
sacred  words,  became  forever 
linked  to  this  yuletide  carol. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  carols  known  to  the  whole 
world  is  "Silent  Night."  Only  a 
few  days  before  Christmas  in 
1818,  Rev.  Joseph  Mohr,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Oberdorf 
in  Austria,  handed  Franz  Griiber, 
his  organist,  a  folded  slip  of  paper. 
It  contained  a  Christmas  poem. 
It  is  said  that  Pastor  Mohr,  re- 
turning from  a  poor  peasant's 
cottage  where  a  child  had  been 
born  the  night  before,  had  been  so 
touched  by  the  joy  of  the  parents 
and  the  mystery  of  life,  that  he 
sat  down  and  wrote,  in  his  native 
German,  a  carol  which  began, 
"Silent  Night!  Holy  Night!"  It 
was  these  lines  which  he  asked 
his  organist  to  set  to  music. 
Griiber,  in  his  turn,  composed  the 


peaceful,  lullaby-like  melody 
which  all  the  world  sings  and 
loves  today.  The  carol  did  not 
long  remain  in  Oberdorf.  From 
that  small  town  it  was  carried  by 
troupes  of  Tyrolean  singers  and 
sung  before  kings  and  queens  un- 
til everybody  was  familiar  with 
the  words  and  music. 

There  is  an  American  carol 
that  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  ending  of  a  war.  This  was 
"It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 
Clear,"  written  by  a  New  England 
minister.  Rev.  Edmund  Hamilton 
Sears,  in  1849,  shortly  after  the 
conflict  with  Mexico  had  been 
concluded.  The  popular  stanzas, 
in  which  the  author  caught  a 
vision  of  both  the  angelic  chorus 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  a  world  in 
which  all  men  had  learned  to 
live  like  brothers,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  The  Christian  Register. 
They  made  a  wide  appeal  and 
caught  the  fancy  of  Richard  Willis 
of  Boston,  editor  of  the  Musical 
World,  who  set  the  words  to  music 
that  gave  the  carol  a  lasting  pop- 


ularity. When  Mr.  Willis  was  once 
complimented  on  his  part  in  pro- 
ducing a  Christmas  favorite,  he 
modestly  refused  any  credit.  "I 
am  not  a  composer,  only  a  musi- 
cian," he  explained.  "I  just  set 
down  the  notes  that  fitted  the 
words."  Few  men  are  so  reluctant 
to  accept  the  honor  that  is  their 
due. 

Christmas  carols  surely  rep- 
resent and  preserve  the  loveliest 
tradition  of  the  Yuletide.  Jeremy 
Taylor  noted  British  author,  once 
declared  that  the  "gloria  in  ex- 
celsis"  of  the  angels  was  the  first 
Christmas  carol,  and  that  the 
angels  themselves  had  taught  the 
church  a  hymn.  Though  today's 
carol  singers  may  stand  in  the 
glare  of  automobile  headlights  in- 
stead of  flickering  torches,  the 
spirit  of  their  singing  is  eternal. 
As  long  as  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
celebrated,  music  will  break  from 
men's  hearts  just  as  it  did  from 
the  angel  throng  over  Bethlehem's 
hills  on  that  first  Christmas  Eve 
so  long  ago. 


ZvenjfMjttesie,  eue^ujJte^e,  GntMtmai  taniant/ 
CUsUdtwiaA,  in  tandU  o^  tke  fa-isiee  and  pine, 
Gh>iiAtma4  in  landd  &£  the  palm-toee,  and  vine, 
CksUdtmaA,  wdiesie  4n&WL  peaks  dtand  4/xlemn  and  wJtite, 
GliAidtmaA  wtte^e  cGsinjfielcJU  dtand  dunny  and  buabt. 
Gniidtmad-  uUtesie  children  ate  U&pe^ui  and  aatf, 
GhuAtmaS  unkesie  old  men  ale  patient  and  a*iatf, 
Gn^iidtntaA  wJteAe  peace,  like  a  denize  in  Uii  jjiiant, 
Bio&jLd  (t'esi  Itsiaae  men  in  the  thick  ajj.  tke  jfiant; 
&tLesiifULne>ief  eiic/u^upne^e,  Gn^idtmad  to-niant/ 
tf-asi  tke  Gnnidt-  Ghild  wtto-  ccwi&i  is  the  Malted  o^  all; 
A  a  palace  too-  q/ieat,  na  cattaae  too-  dtnall. 

— Pnitlipd,  Bno&kd* 
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WUcit'i,  Bu^ut' 


Our  pictures  this  month  show  two  parts  of  the  late-July  evening 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Fellowship  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  This  group,  which  averages  an  attendance 
of  ninety  throughout  the  year,  is  going  strong  when  most  stateside 
youth  groups  are  closed  for  the  summer. 

This  fellowship  has  been  very  busy  doing  good  projects.  They 
raised  the  money  for  the  only  Christian  church  building  in  Caimanera, 
Cuba,  and  right  now  they  are  cooperating  with  the  adult  Bible  class 
in  sending  a  young  Cuban  to  high  school  in  Guantanamo  City. 


1i*utecL  'peMtKvt/Ufr 
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Joseph  and  Mary  approached 
the  little  inn  at  Bethlehem.  They 
were  tired  after  the  long,  hard 
day  on  the  road,  and  this  inn  was 
a  comfortable  and  restful  place. 
But  they  were  worried.  What  if 
the  inn  were  already  full?  With 
such  a  crowd  in  town  it  could 
easily  be.  If  there  was  no  room 
in  the  inn,  where  would  they  find 
the  rest  and  shelter  they  needed 
more  desperately  as  each  hour 
passed? 

Their  hearts  rose  a  bit  as  they 
heard  the  innkeeper's  footsteps. 
He  answered  so  promptly;  perhaps 
there  was  still  room.  He  opened  the  door,  and  their  spirits  sank  within 
them  for  it  was  obvious  from  the  look  of  pity  and  regret  on  his  face 
that  he  had  no  room  for  them.  His  brow  furrowed  as  he  tried  to  help 
by  suggesting  some  other  possibilities  to  them.  Even  his  welcome  offer 
of  the  clean,  old  stable  couldn't  overcome  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn.  The  stable,  even  though  they  could  and  would  use  it, 
was  only  second  best. 

We  are  very  much  like  the  innkeeper.  In  a  sense  some  of  us  are  far 
more  guilty.  Often  parents  and  friends  have  made  an  advance  reser- 
vation for  a  place  in  our  life  for  God.  In  one  sense  that  is  what  infant 
baptism  does.  But  somehow  we  never  get  around  to  setting  that  place  j 
aside  to  keep  it  secure  for  the  Master.  Faced  with  the  pressures  of  both 
the  good  and  the  bad,  we  fill  up  our  lives  with  a  mixture  of  both.  Then  j 
when  the  Savior  knocks  and  asks  for  a  place  in  our  life,  we  have  only  j 
the  stable — the  second  best — to  offer. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  would  set  aside  a  place  in  each  I 
day's  life  for  God  and  keep  all  of  life  so  spic  and  span  that  we  would 
not  be  dismayed  to  hear  the  Lord  say,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  | 
and  knock;  if  any  one  hears  my  voice  and  opens  the  door,  I  will  come  | 
in." 


-foe  2> 
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*My  God  and  I 


1.  To  discover  how  God's  holiness,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience 
affect  me. 

2.  To  ask  what  we  mean  when  we  sing,  "O  Come,  Emmanuel." 

3.  To  understand  why  humanity  needed  the  incarnation. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Luke  5:8;  II  Cor.  3:2;  John  1:14;  John  3:30; 
II  Cor.  5:19;  Phil.  1:21;  John  14:9 


cohere  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
'honest  and  humble  man  will 
shrink  from  identifying  himself 
with  the  greatness  and  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Living  God.  Peter  ex- 
pressed this  mood  when  he  ex- 
claimed: "Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord"  (Luke 
5:8). 

Yet  we  are  bound  to  feel  that 
in  some  sense,  at  least  we  are 
living  epistles  "known  and  read  of 
all  men"  (II  Cor.  3:2).  Because 
we  are  followers  of  Jesus,  we  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  ex- 
emplify and  reflect,  in  some 
fashion,  the  goodness  and  stead- 
fast love  of  God.  You  recall  that  it 
is  written:  "Be  ye  doers  of  the 
word  and  not  hearers  only"  .  .  . 
"Go  thou  and  do  likewise".  .  .  . 
"Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  song 
"Can  the  World  See  Jesus  in  Me" 
sharpens  in  significance  when  we 
rephrase  it  to  read,  "Can  my 
friend,  my  children,  or  my  sweet- 
heart see  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  in  my  actions  and 
life?" 

Doesn't  this  point  up  the  ever 
contemporary  need  of  men  to 
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have  not  merely  a  proclamation 
of  God  but  a  demonstration  in  liv- 
ing terms?  This  is  the  meaning 
and  the  glory  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  "And  the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
full  of  grace  and  truth;  we  have 
beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only  Son  from  the  Father"  (John 
1:14). 

There  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  pastor  of  a  parish 
church  and  the  voice  of  the  radio 
preacher.  Men  are  interested  in 
a  proclamation  that  is  good  and 
vital.  But  what  men  deeply  hunger 
for  and  will  follow  even  unto 
death  is  that  leadership  in  which 
the  person  embodies  the  cause- 
where  the  leader  himself  is  a  liv- 
ing demonstration  of  the  doctrine. 
Dr.  S.  D.  Gordon  once  said,  "Jesus 
is  God  spelling  Himself  out  in 
language  that  men  can  under- 
stand." Our  Lord  Himself  said, 
"He  who  has  seen  me  has  seen 
the  Father"  and  "Henceforth  you 
know  him  and  have  seen  him." 

Now  humility  is  a  rare  and 
precious  quality  for  the  Christian. 
"To  claim  possession  means  dis- 


possession,"  as  Dr.  Ernest  Fremont 
Tittle  has  said.  None  of  us  would 
claim,  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life."  But  none  of  us  can 
escape  the  unavoidable  necessity 
of  recognizing  that  we  are  rep- 
resentatives of  that  way,  that 
truth,  and  that  life  which  is  Chris- 
tian. We  are  ambassadors  who 
cannot  escape  our  calling.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  then,  that  we  are  all 
portraits  of  God,  or  snapshots  if 
you  prefer,  and  to  the  extent  that 
something  of  Christ  is  incarnate  in 
our  lives,  we  may  yet  say,  "My 
God  and  I,"  when  we  couple  it 
with  the  prayerful,  "O  Come,  O 
Come  Emmanuel,"  recognizing 
the  partial  quality  of  the  divine 
incarnation  in  our  life. 

In  keeping  with  the  clear  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  saints,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  hu- 
man will  recedes  before  the  divine 
nature.  Thus  John  the  Baptist:  "He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease" (John  3:30).  In  Shaw's 
play,  St.  Joan  says :  "I  tell  you  that 
it  is  God's  business  we  are  here 
to  do,  not  our  own."  Thus  Paul 
Scherer,  in  For  We  Have  This 
Treasure,  asserts,  "By  the  fearless 
and  quiet  discipline  of  an  incar- 
nate God  moving  upon  the  living 
souls  of  men  shall  God's  kingdom 
come.  Call  it  the  long  road,  if  you 
like.  ...  It  may  look  so;  God's 
roads  sometimes  are.  But  we  are 
forever  under  the  stern  and  adult 
necessity  of  traveling  them  if  we 
mean  to  have  anything  at  all  of 
what  we  hope  for — a  world  more 
nearly  like  God  meant." 

Recall  here  Paul's  words :  "That 
is,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.  ...  So  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ"   (II 


Cor.  5:19-20.  So  the  incarnation 
teaches  us  that,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  has  j 
said,  "Religion  is  not  simply  a  I 
creed  about  God  ( no  matter  how  I 
robust,  vigorously  stated,  or  pre-  \ 
cisely  learned)  but  an  intimate 
and  compelling  relationship  ivith 
God."  St.  Paul  states,  "For  to  me 
to  live  is  Christ"  (Phil.  1:21).  This 
is  not  simply  theistic  theory  but 
personal,  first-hand  experience  of 
an  "Environing  Presence"  whence 
the  soul  draws  courage  and 
strength.  Faith  is  founded,  not  on 
creeds  alone,  but  on  an  inward 
awareness  of  adequate  power  to 
confront  the  world  despite  devil- 
ish men  and  hellish  circumstances! 
Thus  man  actually  receives  God. 
He  is  lifted  as  a  ship  in  a  lock  is 
lifted,  not  by  what  the  ship  does 
but  by  what  it  receives — the  in- 
pouring  of  water  from  outside. 
So  Dr.  Fosdick  again  says,  "The 
great  souls,  from  Pentecost  on, 
have  done  their  work  feeling  it 
was  being  done  not  so  much  by 
them  as  through  them."  They 
were  not  cisterns  but  artesian 
wells!  In  the  relationship  of  man 
with  God,  there  are  vast  sources 
of  power.  "Come  to  me,  all  who 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden"  might 
well  end  thus :  "and  I  will  give  you 
power." 

Often  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
incarnation  of  divinity  in  human 
life.  "I  looked  for  a  flaming  bush, 
water  from  a  rock — a  sign — to 
show  me  God.  I  saw  a  mother 
smile  in  pain  of  birth,  I  felt  my 
mother's  arms."  Can  you  not  re- 
call, even  now,  those  people  who 
seem  to  be  a  living  demonstration 
of  God's  power  over  hardship- 
laziness,  suffering,  temptation 
(e.g.,  Schweitzer,  Kagawa,  Lau- 
bach,     Dibelius)?     Doesn't     this 
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show  that  in  a  limited  sense,  the 
Word  becomes  flesh  in  people  of 
our  day? 

We  may  never,  perhaps  should 
never,  be  able  to  say,  "He  who 
has  seen  me  has  seen  the  Father/' 
as  Jesus  could  and  did  (John  14: 
9).  But  someone  is  taking  our 
measure,  our  portrait!  A  candid 
shot!  Your  life  can  point  to  the 
source  of  spiritual  power.  You  can 
demonstrate  integrity,  honor, 
steadfast  love.  Let  the  holy  Word 
become  flesh  in  your  life.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  incarnation 
may  also  take  place  in  the  life  of 
our  group,  our  church,  our  institu- 
tions? Surely  it  is  not  God  who 
bars  this  happy  event.  Hear  Her- 
mann Hagedorn  in  "The  Bomb 
That  Fell  on  America": 


I  said,  "This  is  the  end. 

I  am  dust,  and  the  wind  will 
scatter  me. 

This  is  the  end." 

But  the  Voice  said,  "This  is  the 
beginning,   this   is   daybreak. 

Give  me  your  life,  and  day  shall 
be  like  a  new  world. 

The  unclean  shall  be  clean,  the 
cowardice,  courage,  the  weak- 
ness, power. 

Give  me  your  life  and   I   will 

At   Christmas 

A    man    is    at    his    finest    towards    the    finish 

of  the  year; 
He   is    almost    what    he    should    be   when    the 

Christmas   Season's   here; 
Then  he's   thinking  more  of  others   that   he's 

thought    the   months    before, 
And    the    laughter    of    his    children    is    a    joy 

worth   toiling  for. 
He    is    less    a    selfish    creature    than    at    any 

other    time; 
When    the    Christmas    spirit    rules    him    he 

comes   close   to   the  sublime. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  should  God  expect  us 
to  be  holy?  Is  it  really  good  for 
us  to  be  holy? 

2.  If  John  3:16-17  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  God's  purpose,  what  part 
do  we  have  in  salvation? 

3.  How  many  hymns  do  you 
know  that  indicate  God's  love  for 
his  followers — His  plan  for  the 
world — our  place  in  that  plan? 

4.  What  picture  of  God  did  you 
have  in  mind  as  a  child  of  ten?  Is 
that  picture  satisfactory  to  you 
now? 


make  it  a  spade  to  dig  the 

foundations  of  a  new  world  .  .  . 
Man  without  God  is  a  bubble 

in  the  sea,  a  single  grain  of 

sand  on  an  infinite  beach. 
God    without   man    is    a    mind 

without  tongue  or  ears  or  eyes 

or  fingers  or  feet. 
God  and  man  together,  We  are 

such   power    as    not    all    the 

atoms    in    all    Creation    can 

match!" 
I   laid   my   hand   there   in   the 

hand  of  God. 


Come  thou,  and  do  likewise.  "We 
walk  together,  my  God  and  I." 


When    it's    Christmas    man    is    bigger    and    is 

better  in  his  part; 
He  is  keener  for  the  service  that  is  prompted 

by  the  heart. 
All    the    petty    thoughts    and    narrow    seem 

to   vanish   for   awhile 
And     the    true    reward    he's    seeking    is     the 

glory  of  a  smile. 
Then   for   others    he   is    toiling    and    somehow 

it   seems  to  me 
That    at    Christmas    he    is    almost    what    God 

wanted   him   to   be. 

— Edgar    Guest 
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£nic  V.  feiaund; 


ffA  Saviour  Who  Is  Christ  the  Lord" 

1.  To  trace  the  relationship  of  Jesus  to  earlier  prophecy  and  the 
messianic  hope. 

2.  To  ask  what  we  mean  by,  "Son  of  God"  and  "Son  of  Man." 

3.  To  review  the  place  of  Christ  in  our  life  and  the  church's  life. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Matt.  21:33-46;  Isa.  9:2-7;  Luke  2;  John  1:1-18; 
John  3:16-18 


x^ranz  Werfel  in  "The  Eternal 
'  Road"  speaks  of  the  thread  of 
expectancy  that  stirred  the  hearts 
of  every  Jewish  mother  with  the 
thought  that  perhaps  her  son 
might  be  the  looked-for  and 
longed-for  Messiah.  The  messianic 
hope  of  a  Saviour  is  summed  up 
beautifully  in  the  golden  phrases 
of  Isaiah.  Consider  again  Isaiah 
9:2-6:  "The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light;  those  that  dwell  in  a  land 
of  deep  darkness,  on  them  has 
light  shined.  .  .  .  For  to  us  a  child 
is  born,  to  us  a  son  is  given;  and 
the  government  will  be  upon  His 
shoulder.  .  .  ."  "Emmanuel"  in 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek  means 
God  with  us.  The  incarnation  was 
in  perfect  form  in  Jesus  Christ. 
God  revealing  Himself  in  human 
flesh.  Jesus,  a  man  yet  at  the 
same  time  God. 

So  Christ  brings  to  us  the  news 
of  the  "Great  Invasion."  God 
establishing  a  divine  beachhead  in 
human  life.  What  the  angels  pro- 
claimed in  song,  Jesus  demon- 
strated in  the  flesh: 

Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God    and    sinners    reconciled! 


The  beacon  light  of  Christ  dra- 
matically says  to  us  not  only  that 
we  have  come  from  God,  but 
that — Hallelujah! — God  has  come 
to  us. 

Bethlehem  and  Calvary  have 
been  called  the  two  most  impor- 
tant places  in  the  geography  of  the 
Infinite.  Christmas  and  Easter  are 
the  two  most  important  dates  in 
the  calendar  of  the  Eternal.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it;  we  are  set 
down  for  a  few  brief  years  in  a 
little  island  of  human  life  in  the 
midst  of  an  unknown  sea  of  in- 
finite space  and  time.  At  either 
end  of  our  island  stand  Christmas 
and  Easter  as  great  lighthouses, 
throwing  light  alike  on  our  origin, 
our  ultimate  destination,  and 
eternal  triumph. 

In  this  season,  of  the  mystery 
of  birth  and  the  prophetic  and 
prayerful  hope  of  Messiah,  we 
hear  Mary  again,  "Behold  I  am 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  let  it 
be  to  me  according  to  thy  word." 
We  all  agree  and  reverently  add, 
"Amen."  We  remember  a  child, 
cradled  in  a  manger,  for  whose 
parents  there  was  no  room  in  the 
inn. 
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Listen  across  the  years  to  John 
|  Milton: 

j  This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy 

morn 
I  Wherein  the  Son  of  heaven's  eternal 
King, 

Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother 
born, 

Our    great   redemption   from    above 
did  bring; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 

That  he   our   deadly   forfeit   should 
release, 

And  with  our  Father  work  us  a  per- 
petual peace. 

Or  hear  the  Nicene  Creed,  a 
summation  by  the  Church  Fathers 
in  that  historic  conference,  called 
on  July  4,  A.D.  325,  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  at  Nicaea  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nature,  birth,  and  incarna- 
tion of  Christ. 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible, 
and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God;  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  God 
of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God  of 
very  God;  begotten,  not  made;  being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  who  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incar- 
nate by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  made  man.  .  .  . 

This    Son    of    God    lived    and 

walked,  worked,  loved,  suffered, 

and  was  tempted  in  like  manner 

as    ourselves;    yet    he    remained 

without  sin.  He  was,  indeed,  the 

embodiment    of    the     cause    he 

preached!  The  question  for  each 

|  of  us  is  the  place  of  Christ  in  his 

|  life.  As  we  keep  Christmas  can 

I  we  feel  that  the  incarnation  has 
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taken  place  in  our  lives  and  our 
homes?  Does  Christ  have  pre- 
eminence? Is  there  a  singleness  of 
devotion  to  Him? 

Is  not  the  best  Christmas  gift 
that  of  Christ  himself,  transform- 
ing the  greed,  selfishness,  hatreds 
of  men  and  of  nations? 

In  Alan  Paton's  "Cry  the  Be- 
loved Country,"  the  old  native 
African  pastor,  Kumalo,  confesses 
to  James  Jarvis,  white  land-holder: 
"My  son  killed  your  son!"  Is  not 
this  the  condition  of  our  divided 
world?  Is  not  this  political  cancer 
of  war  the  ultimate  denial  of 
Christmas  and  human  brother- 
hood? The  mature  reply  of  James 
Jarvis,  who  had  lived  with  his 
grief  and  loss  for  a  long  time,  was: 
"I  have  heard  you  and  there  is  no 
anger  in  me."  Does  this  offer  a 
significant  clue  as  to  the  way  of 
forgiveness  and  eventual  recon- 
cilation  of  all  individuals  and 
races  before  their  one  Father 
God?  Sometime  some  one — indi- 
vidual or  nation — has  to  cry  out 
with  Capulet:  "O,  brother  Mon- 
tague, give  me  thy  hand!" 

Blaise  Pascal  characterized  man 
as  "The  glory  and  the  scandal  of 
the  universe."  Studdart-Kennedy 
said:  "Part  of  'im  comes  from 
'eaven  and  part  of  'im  comes  from 
earth!"  Are  men  and  nations 
doomed  by  nature  to  a  Dr.  Jekyll- 
Mr.  Hyde  existence?  A  split  per- 
sonality, hopelessly  schizoid,  for- 
ever? No!  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible  is  positive  and  hopeful. 

Read  I  John  3:2,  "Beloved,  we 
are  God's  children  now;  it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
but  we  know  that  when  he  ap- 
pears we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  He  is."  Or  again, 
Romans  8:14-17,  "For  all  who  are 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Where  and  how  did  the 
messianic  hope  of  the  Jews  orig- 
inate? 

2.  How  does  Christ  influence 
your  life  now?  Put  down  specific 
times  and  situations  where  know- 
ing Him  makes  a  difference. 

3.  Try  to  imagine  and  describe 
the  world  we  would  have  today 
if  Christ  had  not  come. 

4.  Should  we  expect  every 
Christian  to  be  able  to  say, 
"Jesus  is  all  the  world  to  me"? 

led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  sons 
of  God  .  .  .  and  if  children,  then 
heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  fellow 
heirs  with  Christ,  provided  we 
suffer  with  him.  .  .  ." 

So  the  challenge  is  not  to  a 
messianic  figure  alone  but  to  us, 
with  the  help  of  Christ,  to  bring 
the  transforming  grace  of  God 
into  our  common  life.  This  re- 
quires that  we  bring  Christ  into 
our  relations  with  the  Kumalo- 
Jarvis  situations,  calling  not  alone 
for  tolerance  but  primarily  for 
justice.  We  must  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  "peace  with  honor" 
dueling  of  the  feuding  Montague- 
Capulets  of  this  world  by  bring- 
ing the  hand  of  Christian  brother- 
hood into  the  situation  before  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  are  sacri- 
ficed. 

Because  this  has  not  been  done 
effectively,  the  mood  of  our  gen- 
eration is  not  that  of  hope  and 
faith  but  of  frustration  and  the 
bewilderment  described  by  Ches- 
terton: 


For  men  are  homesick  in  their  homes 

And  strangers  under  the  sun, 

And  they  lay  their  head  in  a  foreign 

land 
Whenever  the  day  is  done. 

Our    distraught    and    nervous  \ 
time    is    entitled    under    God    to 
something   better   than   this.   We 
may  find  it  when  we  realize  the 
deepest     and     truest     aspiration  ; 
voiced  by  St.  Augustine: 

Thou,    O    God,    has    made    us    for 

Thyself  and 
Our  hearts  are  restless  'til  they  find 

their  rest  in  Thee. 

Or  of  Micah  6:8: 

He  has  showed  you,  O  man,  what  is 
good; 

and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of 
you 

but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kind- 
ness, 

and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God? 

Our  God  does  not  leave  us  with 
an  aspiration  alone.  Christmas  re- 
minds us  not  only  of  man's  up- 
ward reach.  Christmas  brings  the 
good  news  that  God  himself 
reaches  down.  He  sent  us  the  gift 
of  His  Eternal  Son.  He  comes  to 
you  and  to  all  not  only  calling  us 
to  righteousness  but,  as  the  rein- 
forcing Presence,  wonderful 
Counselor,  eternal  Friend,  He 
would  journey  with  us  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  age! 

Rejoice!   Rejoice! 

Emmanuel  shall  come  to  thee,  O 
Israel! 


Going  to  church  doesn't  make  you  a  Christian  any  more  than  going  to  a  garage 
makes  you  an  automobile. 

■ — Billy    Sunday 
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ff 


Breathe  on  Me,  Breath  of  God" 

1.  To  check  the  relationship  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
ideas  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  To  see  the  impact  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  History. 

3.  To  find  out  the  link  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  conscience. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Ephesians  6:10-20;  Acts  2:1-38 


j  C7HIS  week  we  come  to  the  great 
1     '    doctrine    of   the   Holy    Spirit. 
I  From  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  re- 
I  member  the  phrase,  "I  believe  in 
I  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the  Nicene 
I  Creed,    this    is    followed    by    the 
I  phrase  ".  .  .  the  Lord  and  giver  of 
I  life,    who    proceedeth    from    the 
j  Father  and  the  Son,  who  with  the 
j  Father  and  the   Son  together   is 
worshiped     and     glorified."     The 
early  apostles  and  the  theologians 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  lived  by  the 
enabling    presence    of   the    Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ.  In  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's phrase  they  were  "mindful 
of  a  power,  not  their  own,  making 
for  righteousness   in  the   world." 
We     are     often     confused,     of 
course,  by  the  term  "ghost."  It  has 
been  said,  "Body  without  spirit  is 
a  corpse;  spirit  without  a  body  is 
a  ghost."  In  any  event,  the  terms 
Spirit,  Presence,  Ghost,  in  referring 
to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity, 
always  means  the  very  living  Spir- 
it of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Comforter, 
the  Paraclete.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  stanza  of  the  great  hymn  of 
Bishop    Ambrose    of    Milan    who 
himself  wielded  the  true  sword  of 
the  Spirit  by  denying  the  sacra- 
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ment  of  Communion  to  the  mur- 
derous Emperor  Theodosius,  until 
the  latter  had  knelt  for  many  a 
day  in  contrition  and  penitence: 

0  Thou,  true  Son,  on  us  Thy  glance 
Let  fall  in  royal  radiance, 

The  Spirit's  sanctifying  beam 
Upon  our  earthly  senses  stream. 

We  may  be  hard  put  to  it  for 
theological  explanation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  important  thing 
is  to  possess  it  and  to  walk  by 
its  guidance.  Recall  the  boy  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  who  asked  an  old 
sailor,  "What  is  the  wind?"  After 
a  pause  the  old  man  answered: 
"I^lon't  know.  I  can't  tell  you.  But 

1  know  how  to  hoist  a  sail."  Those 
who  do  business  in  great  waters 
will  find  the  need  of  and  use  for 
a  sail.  Know  also  Zechariah's 
word:  "Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  says  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

The  Old  Testament  makes 
many  references  to  the  spirit  of 
God,  e.g.,  "Samson  wist  not  that 
the  spirit  had  departed  from  him" 
(A.V. ),  which  in  this  case  was 
the  spirit  of  prodigious  physical 
power.  The  spirit  of  God  brood- 


ing  over  the  face  of  creation  is  a 
poetic  conception  of  the  Creator 
God  in  thoughtful,  constructive 
meditation.  In  the  Second  Book  of 
the  King,  Elisha  prayed  to  God  for 
"a  double  share  of  your  spirit" — 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  power,  as 
uniquely  expressed  by  Elijah  and 
in  various  ways  by  all  the  mighty 
men  of  God. 

The  Spirit  of  power  and  com- 
fort is  promised  to  the  disciples 
by  Jesus.  Luke  mentions  the  Holy 
Spirit  twenty-five  times  in  the 
Book  of  Acts.  His  last  words  were, 
"But  you  shall  receive  power 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come 
upon  you;  and  you  shall  be  my 
witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the 
end  of  the  earth"  (Acts  1:8).  That 
the  disciples  did  receive  the  gal- 
vanizing, energizing  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  record  of  the  dramatic 
event  in  the  Upper  Room  of  Je- 
rusalem (Acts  2),  but  more  elo- 
quently by  the  mighty  and  well 
authenticated  deeds  that  followed. 
Acts  is  known  as  the  "Handbook 
of  Christian  Missions,"  and,  also, 
as  "The  Book  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  Acts  records  the  moving 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  church 
from  a  group  of  seemingly  de- 
feated men,  mourning  the  tragic 
crucifixion  of  their  leader  who 
were  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
well-knit  group  of  men  with  a 
mission.  This  small  band  of  men 
went  into  dozens  of  cities  of  the 
Greek-Roman  world  and  pro- 
claimed the  good  news  of  a  mag- 
nificent, transforming  Saviour  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead;  and, 
more  than  that,  whose  Spirit  was 
omnipotent  and  a  revelation  of  a 
God   who    was   mighty   to    save. 


On  fire  with  their  message   and  I 
fearless  in  its  proclamation,  they  1 
had  a  great  gospel  to  tell,  and  they  j 
told   it   without   faltering.    Filled  I 
with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  Peter  and  1 
John,  James  and  Andrew,  Philip  1 
and  Thomas,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  1 
Luke  and  Timothy  went  out,  no 
longer  plain   disciples,  but  com- 
missioned   apostles,   baptizing   in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  I 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  Spirit  which  animated  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  | 
in  the  original  Upper  Room  ex-  j 
perience  (Acts  1:15)  did  not  end  | 
with  these  men.  He  who  said,  "...  I 
lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  • 
close  of  the  age"   (Matt.  28:19),  f 
was  faithful  and  true.  It  animated  \ 
Bishop  Ignatius,   great  leader  of 
Antioch  where  the  term  Christian 
was   first   used   to   designate   fol- 
lowers,  of  Jesus,  when,   prior  to 
his  martyrdom,  he  said:  "I  write 
to   all  the   churches    and   charge 
them  to  know  that  I  died  will- 
ingly for  God,  if  you  hinder  not. 
Let  me  belong  to  the  wild  beasts  1 
that  I  may  reach  God.  I  am  God's  j 
grain,   and  I  am  ground  by  the  \ 
teeth  of  wild  beasts  that  I  may 
be  found  pure  bread." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  strengthen 
these    early    Christians    with   the 
knowledge  that  Christ  was  indeed  | 
with  them,  new  energy  was  re-  . 
leased    into    the    Roman    Empire 
which     transformed     the     entire 
Western  world  and  shaped  history  j 
for  all  time  to  come.  Christians  be-  \ 
came,    as    one   writer   put    it,    "a  ( 
third  race"  neither  Jew  nor  Greek 
nor    Roman    but   free    in    Christ. 
Their   first  loyalty   as    Christians 
was   to  God.   Through  long   and  j 
cruel  persecution,  they  maintained  j 
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the  principle  that  first  loyalty  be- 
longs to  God.  Their  doctrine  and 
j  their  history  was  written  with 
|  their  blood.  As  Peter  aptly  put  it 
(I  Peter  2:9),  they  were  "a 
chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood, 
who  were  as  leaven  in  the  world, 
as  light  in  the  darkness." 

They  maintained  their  witness 
and  kept  the  light  brightly  shining 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  given  on 
Pentecost  and  celebrated  in  the 
Christian  church  fifty  days  after 
Easter.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  con- 
temporary and  may  work  through 
you.  Alexander  Irvine  puts  it  this 
way  in  "The  Human  Touch": 

"Ah,  Woman,  God  isn't  a 
printed  book  to  be  carried 
around  by  a  man  in  fine  clothes, 
nor  a  gold  cross  to  be  danglin' 
at  the  watch  chain  of  a  priest 
.  .  .  God's  Spirit  comes  in  as 
many  ways  as  there  is  need  fur 
it  comin',  and  that's  quite  a 
wheen!  God  takes  a  hand  wher- 
ever He  can  find  it  and  just 
does  with  it  what  He  needs  to. 
Sometimes  He  takes  a  Bishop's 
hand  and  lays  it  on  a  child's 
head  in  benediction.  Then  He 
takes  the  hand  of  a  doctor  to 
relieve  pain,  the  hand  of  a 
mother  to  guide  a  child,  and 
sometimes  He  takes  the  hand 
of  a  poor  old  creature  like  me 
to  give  comfort  to  a  neighbor. 
But  they're  all  hands  touched 
by  His  Spirit  and  His  Spirit  is 
everywhere  looking  for  hands  to 
use." 

Can  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  us? 
We  are  bidden  by  Paul  (Romans 
8:1 )  to  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit,  that  "where  the 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  many  different  ideas  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  you  find  in 
the  group?  Decide  upon  one 
that  all  will  accept. 

2.  How  would  you  distinguish 
between  a  calling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  you  and  one  of  your  own 
ideas? 

3.  Will  your  conscience  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  always  be  on  the 
same  side?  Will  they  always  be 
equally  good  guides  to  behavior? 


Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  free- 
dom" (II  Cor.  3:17),  to  "take  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  6:17), 
to  "not  quench  the  Spirit"  (I 
Thess.  5:19),  and  to  "test  the  spir- 
its to  see  whether  they  are  of  God" 
(I  John  4:1).  This  last  reminds 
us  of  resources  inherent  in  the 
church  for  checking  our  personal 
conclusions  with  those  of  the 
group  or  specially  trained  teach- 
ers. 

The  original  answer  given  to 
the  question  which  Paul  put  to 
the  Ephesians  (Acts  19:2),  "Did 
you  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  when 
you  believed?",  is  simply  not  good 
enough  for  us.  You  know  their  an- 
swer: "No,  we  have  never  even 
heard  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit." 

Let  us  know  the  assurance  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  18:20), 
"For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
In  all  ages  and  times,  groups  and 
persons  have  been  characterized 
by  some  kind  of  spirit;  if  not  holy, 
then  unholy,  unkind,  lustful,  self- 
ish, mean.  We  need  and  must  seek 
that  Spirit  which  is  holy,  right- 
eous, and  Christlike. 


£tudy  Oidlme  jfCM,  ^ecemb&i  20-26 
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rWe  Love  Thy  Church,  O  God" 

1.  To  deal  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  church. 

2.  To  understand  the  difference  between  the  catholic  church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3.  To  seek  to  know  Christ's  place  and  my  place  in  the  church. 

4.  To  ask  how  the  church  is  related  to  the  Kingdom. 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  21:15-17;  John  17;  John  15:1-12;  Eph. 
3:14-21,  6:10-20;  Matthew  16:15-18 


n  have  always  liked  the  defini- 
**  tion  of  Professor  Henry  Nelson 
Weiman  concerning  the  church. 
"The  church,"  he  says,  "is  more 
than  a  building.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  transmission  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Life.  The  persons  involved 
may  be  in  an  airplane,  on  a  ship 
at  sea,  or  climbing  a  mountain, 
and  there  may  be  no  steepled  real 
estate  in  sight.  But  wherever  this 
process,  the  transmission  of  the 
Crucified  Life,  goes  on,  there  is 
the  church." 

The  "catholic"  (meaning  uni- 
versal) church — the  true  "Com- 
munion of  the  Saints" — is  not  in 
this  definition  limited  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox,  the  Protestants,  or  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  com- 
manded by  His  Spirit  to  proclaim 
and  transmit  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  to  enjoy  Him  and  the  fellow- 
ship forever. 

Now  the  church  has  a  message. 
Inherent  within  it  are  four  things 
the  church  is  commanded  to  re- 
member and  to  proclaim.  This 
message  is  true,  right,  and  valid 


at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  for  I 
all  people. 

1.  There  is  a  God — he  reigns, 
creator  and  sustainer,  world  with- 
out end. 

2.  This  God  has  an  objective  in 
history:  the  reconcilation  of  men 
with  each  other  and  with  Him. 

3.  There  is  an  enemy.  This 
enemy  tells  us  that  we  are  God 
and  that  we  may  pronounce 
judgment  on  other  men  and  other 
nations. 

4.  There  is  a  victory:  This  vic- 
tory has  already  been  won  by 
Jesus  Christ  over  hate,  selfishness, 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The  task 
of  the  church  is  not  to  win  the 
victory  but  to  proclaim  it,  enjoy 
it,  and  to  propagate  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  as  the  gift  of  Christ  to 
our  time  and  to  our  neighbors. 

We  do  well  to  remember  that 
our  Lord  gave  two  commands  to 
the  disciples  through  Peter:  the 
one,  "Build  my  church"  (Matt. 
16:18);  the  other,  "Tend  my 
sheep"  (John  21:16).  Involved  in 
this    was    the    proclamation    that 
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I  God   is  no  respecter   of  persons, 
!  whether  kings  or  commoners. 
|      Recorded  in  John  17,  we  find 
|  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  "I  do  not  pray 
|  for  these  only,  but  also  those  who 
!  are  to  believe  in  me  through  their 
l  word  that  they  may  all  be  one; 
even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  in  us,  so  that  the  world  may  be- 
lieve that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

This  involves  a  unity  of  purpose 
and,  if  we  once  agree  that  it  need 
not  be  what  churchmen  call  "or- 
ganic union"  but  rather  a  quality7 
of  spirit  and  brotherliness  toward 
different  branches  of  the  vine,  we 
shall  avoid  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty and  recrimination.  See  John 
15:1-12.  Here  the  fact  is  clearly 
and  beautifully  stated  that  Christ 
is  the  true  vine,  individuals  and 
churches  are  branches  of  that 
vine,  and  may  bear  Christian  fruit 
only  as  their  connection  is  main- 
tained direct,  healthy,  and  alive. 
There  are  those  who  feel  they 
can  be  Christian  outside  any 
branch  or  part  of  Christ's  church. 
Let  us  consider  these  words  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Barry  ( Church  and 
Leadership ) : 

j  It  is  not  a  few  spiritual  supermen 
j  who  have  braved  the  lash  and  the 
|  torture  chamber,  but  "common  gar- 
I  den  variety"  Christian  men  and 
j  women  who  believed  in  God  and 
1  said  their  prayers  and  "went  to 
j  church"  by  whom  organized  religion 
1  has  been  vindicated  before  the  world 
|  as  the  defender  and  champion  of 
J  liberty. 

|  Or  again,  in  the  same  connec- 
|  tion,  we  read  the  words  of  Dr. 
^Truman  Douglass  in   Mission   to 

j  America: 
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The  church  is  therefore  not  a  sub- 
ordinate or  optional  or  dispensable 
element  in  the  Christian  message  of 
the  gospel.  .  .  .  When  you  say,  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  gospel,"  you  are  also 
saying  "I  believe  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ."  When  you  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  you  are 
also  praying  that  the  church  may  be 
extended  until  it  gathers  within  this 
new  life  of  fellowship  all  the  family 
and  peoples  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  evade  its  personal 
implications.  It  means  that  our 
vocation  as  Christians  is  within 
the  church.  God  is  in  Christ,  rec- 
onciling the  world,  through  the 
church,  unto  Himself.  Consider: 
Where  else  but  in  the  church  do 
you  find  a  consistent,  sustained 
witness  to  the  Word  of  God,  the 
hymns,  the  preaching?  Not  in  the 
chance  meeting  or  ordinary  pur- 
suits. We  need  the  sanctuary  for 
worship,  reflection,  inspiration; 
not  occasionally,  but  regularly.  It 
is  our  spiritual  drydock,  our  strong 
tower,  the  arsenal  of  the  soul.  To 
this  place  we  retreat  to  refurbish 
our  spiritual  armor,  check  our  di- 
rection, get  our  marching  orders, 
re-group  with  our  comrades,  and 
sense  the  power  of  our  Leader 
and  the  compulsion  of  our  mis- 
sion. Then  we  go  forth  again  in 
His  name.  This  is  the  church  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  for  millions  of 
ordinary  men  and  women  who  do 
heroic  deeds,  though  unsung  in 
the  headlines,  throughout  the 
week. 

Can  I  be  effective  or  really 
Christian  at  all  outside  the 
Church?  Where  else  shall  I  go — 
Woolworth,  Rotary,  the  movies, 
the  beer  tavern,  the  pool  hall? 
Where  shall  I  find  the  living  water 
for  my  thirsty  soul?  The  church 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  that  some  church- 
es have  a  doctrine  of  "the  in- 
visible church"? 

2.  What  can  the  church  add  to 
our  effectiveness  as  Christians? 

3.  If  we  can  worship  any- 
where, what  is  the  use  of  build- 
ing churches? 

4.  If  the  church  and  the  King- 
dom are  not  the  same,  what  is 
the  difference? 


proclaims  its  chief  mission  to  be 
that  of  bringing  men  to  God  and 
God  to  men.  This  is  Christ's 
church.  For  it  not  only  saints  have 
died  but  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
of  the  garden  variety  have  not 
only  lived,  prayed  and  loved  but 
have  found  their  chief  glory  and 
satisfaction  in  its  service. 

A  relevant  question  here  might 
be:  If  all  church  members  were 
as  intelligent,  loyal,  courageous, 
and  Christlike  as  I,  would  the 
church  be  stronger  or  weaker? 
When  betrayals  weaken  Christ's 
church  and  the  effectiveness  of  its 
spirit  and  message,  the  question 
is  alwavs  in  order:  "Lord,  is  it 
I?" 

If  the  church,  our  church,  is 
to  be  an  effective  instrument  of 
God's  peace  and  righteousness, 
bringing  its  judgments  to  bear  not 
only  upon  individuals  but  upon 
states  and  governments  and  the 
issues  and  sins  of  our  times,  this 
question  must  be  raised:  What 
is  my  responsibility  in  mobilizing 
the  conscience,  in  enlightening  the 
mind,  and  in  tempering  the  spirit 
of  my  congregation  or  group? 

What  weapons  do  we  have  in 


our  spiritual  arsenal  for  the  war- 
fare which  is  not  only,  as  Paul 
said,  against  flesh  and  blood  but 
against  principalities  and  powers, 
and  wickedness  in  high  places? 
Let  us  read  again  Paul's  word  on 
armor  in  Ephesians  6:10-20.  Are 
we  skilled  in  using  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit?  Do  you,  do  I,  have  the 
courage  to  take  a  stand  and  know 
there  are  times  and  issues  when 
the  main  thing  is  to  hold  that 
position? 

In  a  world  where  two-thirds 
earn  less  than  one  dollar  per  week, 
and  half  the  world's  population 
goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night, 
when  thousands  of  mothers  die  in 
childbirth  in  vast,  undeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  what  is  the 
witness  of  the  gospel  and  the 
church?  What  do  we  believe 
about  technical  aid  and  the  as- 
sistance of  modern  tools — help- 
ing our  brothers  to  help  them- 
selves? Does  the  church  have  a 
word  here  from  her  Lord?  How 
about,  "As  you  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  .  .  .  you  did  it 
to  me"  (Matt.  25)?  Is  there  not 
a  need  for  the  church  to  integrate 
spiritual  with  physical  in  the 
battle  against  the  Goliaths  of 
hunger,  illiteracy,  poverty,  and 
disease?  Is  our  vine,  our  branch 
bearing  good  fruit? 
Jesus  taught  forgiveness  and  the 
healing  redemptive,  restorative 
quality  of  steadfast  love,  faith, 
and  prayer.  When  the  day  comes 
that  we  understand  and  practice 
this,  nation  with  nation,  as  well 
as  person  to  person  and  family 
with  family,  the  full  implications 
of  Jesus'  parable  will  be  realized. 
More  than  that,  the  healing  of  the 
nations  will  have  come. 
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frI  Saw  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth" 

1.  To  question  whether  eternal  life  and  everlasting  life  are  the  same. 

2.  To  ask  what  the  individual  has  to  do  with  it  since  it  is  the  free 
gift  of  God. 

3.  To  see  if  1954  can  be  a  part  of  eternal  life  for  those  who  are  living. 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  1:11-13;  John  17;  Luke  12:15-32;  Revela- 
tion 21:1-6 


/esus  said,  "My  Father  is  work- 
ing  still,   and   I   am   working" 
I  (John  5:17).  As  spiritual  descend- 
|  ants  in  the  church  tradition  from 
X  the   apostles  to  the  present  day, 
|  we  are  called  to  take  our  part  in 
the   work  of  building   the   King- 
|  dom.   As  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
suggests,   we   are   made   "by    the 
|  power   of   an   indestructible   life" 
]  (Heb.  7:16).  But  there  is  an  in- 
:|  teresting  requirement   mentioned 
|j  in  John  3:14,  "And  as  Moses  lifted 
j  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
|  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted 
1  up,  that  all  whoever  believes  in 
;  him  may  have  eternal  life."  We 
;   who    would   realize    in   our    time 
I  that    quality    of    living    which    is 
;  eternal  are  now  called  to  lift  up 
I  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  his  teach- 
ings   through    our    church.    "And 
this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might 
|  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
J)  Jesus     Christ    whom     thou    hast 
:   sent"     (John    17:3).    Thus    John 
•;  makes   eternal  life   possible  here 
and  now  as  distinct  from  the  here- 
I  after. 

The  church  is  always  under  fire 

I  and  her  strength  is  ever  unequal 
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to  her  task.  She  calls  to  all  men 
to  "rise  up  and  make  her  great." 
The  church  stands  for  freedom, 
truth,  eternal  worth  of  soul,  and 
personality.  Her  witness  is  against 
the  tyranny  of  evil  whether  that 
evil  is  in  a  man's  own  self,  his 
government,  or  social  or  economic 
practice.  In  this  eternal  strife 
of  righteousness  with  evil,  men 
are  called  to  the  colors  of  God. 
Each  of  us  in  some  degree,  per- 
haps conditioned  by  a  talent  or 
an  opportunity,  has  an  inescapable 
responsibility.  Eternal  life  is  a  gift 
of  God,  but  a  gift  may  be  refused, 
neglected,  or  abandoned.  "He 
came  to  his  own  home,  but  his 
own  people  received  him  not.  But 
to  all  who  received  him  ...  he 
gave  power  to  become  children  of 
God"  (John  1:11-12).  If  our  liv- 
ing is  to  have  eternal  significance 
and  merit  for  us,  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  a  "well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant;  .  .  .  enter  into 
the  joy  of  your  Master,"  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  place  in  build- 
ing God's  Kingdom  here  on  earth 
may  not  lightly  be  shrugged  oft. 
The  church  calls  men  to  crusade; 


not  only  to  put  on  the  armor  but 
to  battle  for  the  Lord!  Recall  the 
words  of  the  French  King  in  the 
famous  crusade  at  the  Battle  of 
Arque.  His  brave  and  famous  gen- 
eral pulled  up  on  his  charger  too 
late  for  the  battle.  Henry's  classic 
indictment  was  stinging  and  con- 
temptuous: "Go  hang  yourself. 
Crillon,  for  we  have  fought  at 
Arque  and  you  were  not  there!" 
Does  this  stir  your  memory  of 
some  famous  words  of  our  Lord: 
"And  cast  the  worthless  servant 
into  the  outer  darkness;  there  men 
will  weep  and  gnash  their  teeth"; 
and  again,  "Depart  from  me.  you 
cursed  .  .  .  for  I  was  hungry  and 
you  gave  me  no  food.  ...  as  you 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  you  did  it  not  to  me"  ( Matt. 
25). 

Therefore,  if  we  have  a  vision, 
as  did  John  (Rev.  21),  of  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  we  are  con- 
strained to  help  bring  it  into  reali- 
ty. We  can  be  part  of  the  prob- 
lem or  part  of  the  solution,  but 
no  theological  gimmick  can  ex- 
cuse us  from  participating  in  this 
struggle. 

Surely  the  church  is  more  than  a 
club  of  like-minded  people.  The 
real  church  is  an  outpost  of 
eternity,  a  colony  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  preparatory  fellowship  for  the 
abundant  life,  and  it  moves  in  an 
atmosphere    of   crisis. 

The  church  knows  that  "now  is 
the  accepted  time."  "This  is  the 
Day  of  Salvation,"  or  "This  night 
your  soul  is  required  of  vou  .  .  ." 
( Luke  12 :  20 ) .  Therefore,  the 
church  must,  as  St.  Paul  said,  "Be 
urgent  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son" (II  Tim.  4:2),  constantly 
"making  the  most  of  the  time" 
(Col.  4:5). 


May  we  not  think  of  it  as  the 
bridge  between  heaven  and  earth? 
This  is  beautifully  expressed  by 
Charles  Rami  Kennedy: 

The  church  ...  is  yet  building  and 
built  upon.  Sometimes  the  work  goes 
forward  in  deep  darkness;  sometimes 
in  blinding  light;  now7  beneath  the 
burden  of  unutterable  anguish;  now 
to  the  tune  of  great  laughter  and 
heroic  shoutings,  like  the  cry  of 
thunder.  Sometimes  in  the  silence  of 
the  nighttime,  one  may  hear  the 
tiny  hammerings  of  the  comrades  at 
work  up  in  the  dome — the  comrades 
that  have  climbed  ahead. 

As  this  work  toward  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  goes  for- 
ward— as  forward  it  does  go — let 
us  not  be  as  slothful  servants,  but 
like  Timothy,  enduring  hardness 
"as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus"  (II  Tim.  2:3),  and  "a 
workman  who  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  handling  the 
word  of  truth"  (II  Tim.  2:15). 

We  must  avoid  the  indictment 
given  to  10th  century  monks  of 
Constantinople  who  "shared  the 
riches  of  their  fathers  without  in- 
heriting the  spirit  which  had 
created  that  sacred  patrimony. 
They  read,  they  prayed,  they  com- 
piled, but  they  held  the  inheritance 
of  faith  from  their  fathers  as  an 
antique,  not  as  a  living  power." 

We  are  called  to  be  cross  bear- 
ers, soldiers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  "doers  of  the  word  and  not 
hearers  only"  (James  1:22).  Thus 
we  are  building  or  refusing  to 
build  foundations  and  patterns 
for  an  endless,  eternal  life,  right 
now  in  1954. 

As  we  stand  at  the  gate  of  the 
year,  let  us  covenant  with  God 
and  our  fellow  Christians  every- 
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I  where  to  live  by  those  principles 
j  and  engage  in  those  actions  which 
|  will  bring  Christ  again  and  again, 
|  through  the  integrity  of  devoted, 
|  disciplined     men     and     women, 
\  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the 
I  grace  of  God,  into  our  common 
|  life   and   time.    Did   not   Jacques 
!  Maritain  speak  to   our  condition 
when  he  said,  "We  must  purify 
the  springs  of  history  which  are 
within    ourselves?"   For   man,    in 
Christian  thought,  is  a  figure  who 
lives  on  earth  with  responsibilities 
to  earth,  but  whose  eternal  destiny 
is  to  live  with  God.  His  ultimate 
responsibility  is  to  obey  the  sover- 
eign God.  We  belong  only  partly 
to  this  earth.  We  are  citizens  of 
two  worlds,  the  City  of  God  and 
the   City   of   Man.   As   Augustine 
said,  "Thou,  O  God  hast  made  us 
for  Thyself;  our  hearts  are  rest- 
less   till    they    find    their   rest    in 
Thee." 

Strengthened  and  undergirded 
by  this  conviction,  we  may  say 
with  John  Bunyan,  whose  physical 
existence  was  in  the  17th  Century, 
but  whose  spirit  is  surely  con- 
temporary: 

Since,    Lord,   Thou   dost   defend   us 
with  Thy  Spirit, 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  qualities  of  life  would 
you  consider  could  properly  be 
called  eternal? 

2.  How  does  the  idea  of  eternal 
life  square  with  the  idea  of  the 
"end  of  the  world"? 

3.  What  could  you  do  to  earn 
eternal  life? 

4.  Make  up  a  set  of  guides 
toward  making  1954  a  part  of 
eternal  life  for  you. 


We  know  we  at  the  end  shall  life 
inherit, 

Then  fancies  flee  away,  I'll  fear  not 
what  men  say 

111  labor  night  and  day  to  be  a  pil- 
grim! 

With  a  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  life  over  death,  right- 
eousness over  evil,  our  cues  com- 
ing not  from  the  crisis  but  more 
from  the  Christ,  our  mood  is 
neither  "hold  the  line"  or  "re- 
treat," but  rather,  in  the  face  of 
doubts,  fears,  and  evil,  to: 

Christian,   up   and  smite   them 
Counting  gain  but  loss, 
In  the  strength  that  cometh 
By  the  Holy  Cross. 


In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  what  goes  by  the  name  of  tolerance  is 
really  apathy.  There  are  too  many  easygoing  Americans  who  are 
up  in  arms  against  nothing  because  they  have  no  fixed  standards 
of  right  and  wrong.  They  do  not  come  out  positively  and  whole- 
heartedly on  the  side  of  anything  because,  unlike  their  fathers,  they 
have  no  robust  convictions.  Tolerance  is  a  virtue,  but  it  is  not  the 
supreme  virtue.  ...  It  is  less  than  a  virtue  if  it  weakens  the  critical 
faculty  or  weakens  the  instinct  for  what  is  just  and  right. 

— Robert   J.   McCracken   in   The   Churchman 
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THEME:  Lasting  Truths  on  Which  to  Hang  Your  Hopes 

1.  Something  Happens  When  Meeting  Jesus Luke  5:1-16 

2.  Is  the  Old  Better  Than  the  New? Luke  5:27-39 

3.  Either  Blessing  or  Woe  Results ..Luke  6:1-26 

4.  You  Get  Back  What  You  Give Luke  6:27-49 

5.  God's  Spirit  Reaches  Men  Acts  2:1-47 

6.  Jesus'  Spirit  Transforms  a  Man Acts  26:1-32 

7.  Rejoicing  Because  of  Hope Romans  5:1-21 

8.  These  Are  the  Sons  of  God Romans  8:1-18 

9.  Proving  the  Perfect  Will  of  God .... ... Romans  12:1-21 

10.  Filled  by  the  God  of  Hope  ... Romans  15:1-13 

11.  The  Greatest  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love I  Corinthians  13:1-13 

12.  Made  Alive  in  Christ I  Corinthians  5:1-22 

13.  In  Hope  Were  We  Saved ..Romans  8:19-39 

14.  Victory  through  Jesus  Christ I  Corinthians  15:33-58 

15.  Fulfilling  the  Whole  Law Galatians  5:1-26 

16.  Walk  Worthily  of  Your  Calling Ephesians  4:1-32 

17.  Hold  Fast  to  What  Is  Good ......I  Thessalonians  5:1-28 

18.  Faith  in  What  You  Hope  For Hebrews  11:1-16 

19.  The  Marks  of  God's  Children I  John  3:1-24 

20.  How  to  Cast  Out  Fear .....I  John  4:7-21 

21.  Hope  from  the  World's  Beginning  .....John  1:1-18 

22.  Immediate  Hope  for  an  Individual John  1:19-34 

23.  Hope  for  All  Time  to  Come .....John  1:35-51 

24.  The  Hope  of  This  World  Is  Jesus ...Matthew  1:18-25 

25.  They  Brought  Their  Hopes  to  Him  Matthew  2:1-10 

26.  Some  Rejected  Him  from  the  First Matthew  2: 1 1-23 

27.  Temptations  Can  Be  Conquered  Luke  4:1-21 

28.  The  Youthful  Hopes  of  a  Boy ..Luke  2:40-52 

29.  False  and  True  Hopes Luke  3:1-20 

30.  Are  You  Proud  of  Your  Ancestry? Luke  3:21-38 

31.  The  Things  Which  Will  Remain Hebrews  12:1-29 
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"I'm  sorry  the  manager  isn't  in," 
said  the  clerk  to  the  pompous  in- 
dividual who  had  strutted  up  to 
the  desk.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you?" 

"No,"  snapped  the  visitor.  "I 
never  deal  with  underlings.  I'll 
wait  until  the  manager  returns." 

About  an  hour  later  the  pomp- 
ous one  became  impatient.  "How 
much  later  do  you  think  the  man- 
ager will  be?"  he  demanded. 

"About  two  weeks,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "He  just  left  on  his  vacation." 

Sgt:  "Women  don't  interest  me. 
I  prefer  the  company  of  my  fel- 
low man." 

Cpl:  "I'm  broke,  too." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

At  rehearsals  for  the  Christmas 
play,  a  young  Sunday  school 
teacher  carefully  practiced  four 
of  her  little  "cherubs."  Each  car- 
ried a  huge  cutout  letter.  As  they 
lined  up  side  by  side,  the  letters 
spelled  out  "STAR."  A  slight 
mix-up  occurred  the  night  of  the 
Christmas  exercises,  and  those 
present  in  the  church  auditorium 
nearly  fell  out  of  their  pews  as  the 
little  performers  soberly  took  their 
places — in  reverse. 
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Ole  Santa  is  pretty  good,  but 
mother  nature  tops  him  at  filling 
stockings. 

— Harvester 

"Are  you  going  to  hang  any 
mistletoe  in  your  house  this  year 
Mandy?"  asked  her  mistress. 

Mandy  sniffed  in  disdain.  "No 
ma'am!  I  got  too  much  pride  to 
advertise  for  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies a  lady's  got  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

— Better  Crops 

"I  won't  eat  this  awful  stuff. 
Call  the  mess  sergeant/' 

"It's  no  use.  He  won't  eat  it 
either." 

The  customer  complained  to 
the  waitress  that  his  soup  was  too 
soupy,  the  eggs  too  eggy,  and  so 
on.  Finally  he  said,  "And  when 
you  order  that  chop,  make  it  lean." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl.  "Which 
way?" 


"Someone  report   a  burned-out  light 
bulb?" 
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